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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

The posthumous appearance of this work re- 
quires a word of explanation. The author entrusted 
its publication to the writer during an illness which 
terminated fatally on the twentieth of November, 
1874. It was nearly ready for the press, and is 
printed as he left it, except that a brief " conclusion," 
found in an unfinished state, and containing nothing 
essential to the argument, is omitted. 

Mr. Butts was in his 59th year at fhe time of his 
decease. He was born in Dutchess County, N. Y., in 
1816, and removed with his parents, in early life, to 
the vicinity of Rochester. 

The greater part of the active life of Mr. Butts 
was devoted to journalism. His connection with 
the press began in 1844. For nearly twenty years 
he occupied a prominent and influential position as 
Editor-in-chief of one of the leading daily news- 
papers in the interior of the State of New York. He 
became widely known as an able political writer, 
and an advocate of democratic principles of govern- 
ment. 
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A temporary suspension of his editorial labors 
occurred between 1848 and 1850, and his attention 
was turned at this early period to the electric tele- 
graph, the practical use of which, in the United 

m 

States, dates from 1844. Among the organizations 
which have grown out of this invention, none have 
equalled, in magnitude and importance of interests. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company. This 
enterprise originated in Rochester. The first step 
was the formation of a company in 1850, for the use 
of House's Printing Tielegraph, to which the subject 
of our sketch was a contributor. This was merged 
in 1851 in " The New York and Mississippi Valley 
Printing Telegraph Company," in which he was also 
interested. This corporate name was changed in 
1856 to the one given above. Mr. Butts became one 
of the first directors of the Western Union Company, 
was long associated with its management, and took 
an active part in the various measures of extension 
and consolidation which made it the greatest tele- 
graph company in the world. 

Having been highly successful in business, he 
retired in 1864 from journalism to private life, and 
the care of an estate, which was identified with the 
prosperity of the city of his residence. Municipal 
policy thus forced itself upon his attention ; and his 
pen was often and ably used in the discussion of 
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principles and measures involved in the government 
of municipalities. 

The present volume will testify for how long a 
period the subject of political economy had occu- 
pied his thoughts. In his retirement it became his 
favorite study ; and was regarded by him as second 
in importance to no- other. Besides occasional pub- 
lications on this subject, he prepared the present 
treatise on Protection, Value, etc., as an argument 
' for free trade, based upon principles rather than 
upon statistical premises. 

It would be difficult to do justice in few words 
to the intellectual character of Mr. Butts. As a 
journalist he exhibited a marked individuality, and 
the sagacity of the most successful political writers. 
His method was logical,- and was used with great 
thoroughness and force. In view of his unquestioned 
ability, and long-continued services as an editor, he 
must be ranked with the foremost men of his pro- 
fession. 

But among his characteristics, none are more 
pleasing to remember than those relating to his pri- 
vate and social life. Of unpretending manners, and 
pure tastes, he was highly esteemed as a companion, 
and a friend: while his affection for his family 
manifested itself as a ruling passion. 

As the public life of Mr. Butts secured to him 
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many personal acquaintances, who, with a large 

circle of friends, may take an interest in his last 

literary work, it has been deemed proper to add a 

portrait, and this brief biographical sketch, as a 

memorial tribute to the author. 

W. W. E. 

BOCHESTER, N. Y., 

January, 1875. 
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PREFACE. 

It is a well-known fact, that the combustion of a 
given quantity of carbon will produce a definite 
quantity of heat, and that such quantity cannot be 
increased by varying the rate or mode of combustion. 

Given then, the quantity of carbon, and science 
can determine the precise quantity of heat (as also 
of power) which its combustion will generate — a 
quantity which no contrivance, however ingenious, 
can enable the manipulator to surpass. 

The method I have adopted in the following 
pages and applied to a question of political economy, 
bears some analogy to the method by which the 
greatest possible quantity of heat obtainable would 
be determined, the quantity of carbon being given. 
But I wish it distinctly understood that attention is 
invited to the analogy referred to, simply to enable 
the reader the more readily to comprehend the 
nature of my argument, and that it is designed to 
form no part of the argument itself. 

I have endeavored to show what are the neces- 
sary elements of value, and what the conditions most 
favorable to the active co-operation of these elements 
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in the production of values. Assuming that this 
part of my work has been successfully performed, I 
have pointed out that the quantity of these elements 
cannot be increased by means of " protection " so 
tailed, and that any interference by the government 
of sufficient potency to change the natural order of 
industries — ^by inducing capital and labor to transfer 
themselves from one industry to another — ^must 
inevitably violate the conditions of the largest pos- 
sible production of values, and consequently dimin- 
ish the aggregate which it avowedly aims to increase. 

The method here briefly outlined, rendered it 
necessary to consider very carefully what is the true 
nature of value itself. And to this inquiry I have 
accordingly devoted more space than to any other 
which is subordinate to the main question under 
consideration. 

" Political Economy," says Prof. Perry, " is the 
science of value and of nothing else." Value " is 
not an attribute of any one thing, but a relation sub- 
sisting between two things," says the same author. 
Frederic Bastiat was the first -to define value as "a 
relation," and his definition has been very generally 
adopted by writers on political economy. To no 
man perhaps does political economy owe the recog- 
nition of its just claims as a science, so much as to 
him. And it seems to me probable that the author- 
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ity of his great name may have prevented the re- 
examination into the real nature of value, which 
would have taken place by other thinkers on the 
subject, had he not so speciously argued and so pos- 
itively asserted that value is simply and only a 
relation. He believed he had made a discovery of 
great value to science when he reached the conclu- 
sion that " value is a relation " and nothing more, 
and he exerts all his great powers of argument and 
illustration to establish the correctness of his new 
definition. That the mind naturally defers to 
eminent authority and accepts its conclusions in 
respect to questions requiring much thought for 
their independent solution, is well known to every 
student of scientific subjects. Thus, when value 
came up as a collateral question in the preparation 
of an article on Capital and Labor, published in the 
North American Review, January, 1873, I adopted 
the new definition of value without stopping to con- 
sider it with a view to determining for myself 
whether or not it is strictly accurate. But when it 
became necessary in preparing this work to analyze 
value, and to examine critically into its constitution, 
I was forced to the conclusion that value is some- 
thing else than a simple " relation " or " external 
ratio," and that the new definition is therefore inac- 
curate and defective. The reasons for that conclu- 
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sion — the substance of which is repeated in several 
chapters — ^will be found in the proper place. 

Another position to which Bastiat attributes the 
greatest possible importance is, that the materials 
and forces which nature supplies, even when appro- , 
priated by man as private property, do not possess 
value themselves and cannot concur or co-operate in 
the creation of value ; but that ou the contrary they 
or the results of their action, are and will always 
remain gratuitous "throughout all human transac- 
tions." This he says is the ruling idea or "domi- 
nant thought " of his work. 

It is quite needless to say to those who have 
read Bastiat's economical writings — unfortunately 
a very small portion of our people — that he invests 
his favorite conception with a good degree of plausi- 
bility. Yet I apprehend that it is unsound and that 
its abandonment would tend greatly to simplify 
many problems which have long perplexed econo- 
mists. According to the theory herein proposed, the 
soundness of Bastiat's position is necessarily involved 
in every question relating to production ; and I have 
therefore discussed it under various heads and at 
considerable length. 

It will be observed that I have made no use of 
statistics, for reasons very briefly mentioned. It 
must not hence be inferred that I place too low an 
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estimate on the value of statistics to the political 
economist and the statesman. Much reflection on 
this subject has led me to the conclusion that statis- 
tics are utterly incompetent to settle the question 
whether or not a scale of duties can be devised that 
would prove beneficial to the interests of a country- 
considered in the aggregate. The very fact that the 
question has been earnestly argued from statistical 
premises, for more than one hundred and fifty years 
without decisive results, would seem to afford a 
strong presumption that the statistical method is 
altogether inadequate to its solution. 

I have placed in the Appendix (marked A.) a 
paper prepared by me and read before a few gen- 
tlemen comprising the "Rochester Free Trade 
League," in January, 1851, in which will be found a 
brief outline of the argument more fully presented in 
the following pages. I have also placed in the 
Appendix (marked B.) several articles from Bastiat's 
Works, enforcing and illustrating his dominant idea 
that the materials and forces of nature are always 
free, and never constitute an element of value in any 
form whatever. 



ON PROTECTION AS A NATIONAL POLICY. 

Does a protective tariff, so called, benefit a 
country, as a whole ? 

That is, including all lawful interests and indus- 
trial enterprises of a countiy, in the comparison, 
would they, on the average, prosper better under a 
high tariff or under a free-trade policy ? 

This question covers all the debatable ground 
betweeit the American protectionists and the free- 
traders. H. C. Carey, the highest protectionist au- 
thority in the United States, denounces indirect 
taxation by means of tariffs for revenue, in the 
severest terms he can employ. He places the in- 
equitable distribution of wealth, caused by a revenue 
tariff, on a level with the " distribution " caused by 
pocket-picking ; indeed, he describes the operation of 
such a tariff as pocket-picking by public authority. 
He proceeds to say : 

" Tariffs, for revenue^ should have no existence. 
Interferences with trade are to be tolerated only as 
measures of self-protection."* 

A pupil of Carey's, who adopts all his arguments, 

theories and conclusions, but who excels his master 

in simplicity and force of expression, says : 

* H. C. Carey's "Present, Past and Future," p. 472. 
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"If there is any valid reason for giving any 
degree of protection, it must be for the purpose of 
cheapening production^ not for the purpose of enabling 
^favored class of producers to continue a business 
which would otherwise be unprofitable, by making 
up their losses out of the pockets of the con- 
sumers." * 

The evils incident to protection are here dis- 
tinctly admitted ; but the admission is accompanied 
by the allegation that these incidental evils are more 
than counterbalanced by the benefits which protec- 
tion confers upon society in the aggregate — upon the 
people, as a whole, not simply upon " a favored class 
of producers." It is, hence, clear that the question, 
" Does a protective tariff benefit the country, as a 
whole ?" presents the issue fairly and in very simple 
terms. 

That question alone it is proposed to consider. It 
is very evident that this question can never be 
effectually settled by means of arguments based 
upon statistics. Two authors, who have published 
large volumes, filled with statistics, one for the pur- 
pose of proving that protection does benefit the 
country as a whole, the other that it does not, have 
candidly or inadvertently confessed that statistics 
may be used on either side with equal effect.f 

* E. Pesliine Smitli's "Political Economy," p. 2G8. 
t A person employed in the preparation of government statistics, 
inquired, on being asked to prepare some tables, what was the policy 
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Yet it is unquestionable that statistics have most 
important and legitimate uses in respect to the 
industrial and commercial affairs of every nation. 
Nor can there be any question that they might be 
used to demonstrate the net effect of any given prin- 
ciple, measure or policy applied anew, upon the gen- 
eral prosperity of a country, taking all its interests 
into the account, were it possible to ascertain and 
verify all the facts which are indispensable to a full 
and exact statement of the benefits and injuries 
accruing to different parties and industries, which 
always result from governmental interference with 
the business affairs of the people. But it would 
seem that this is, and must ever remain, absolutely 
impossible. Suppose, for instance, heavy duties are 
imposed upon an article hitherto largely imported, and 
as a consequence capital and labor are diverted from 
other pursuits to the production of the " protected " 
commodity in enormous quantities — for which there 
is a ready sale in the absence of foreign competition. 
Suppose, further, that the first ten years of " protec- 
tion" shows an excess in the production of the 
favored commodity to the extent of say $10,000,000, 

to be proved. " Why," said the other, " Could you prove both sides ? " 
" Equally well," said he. [H.C.Carey's " Harmony of Interests," p. 4.] 
Tliis world has all sorts of facts in it, and the man who searciies 
witii a fixed idea in his head, will always find facts to fit that idea. 
[W. M. Grosvenor's " Does Protection Protect?" p. 9.] 
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as compared with that of the previous decade; that 
flourishing villages have sprung up around the man- 
ufacturing centres, furnishing an excellent "home 
market " to the farmers of the respective neighbor- 
hoods ; and that real* estate in these several localities 
has accordingly risen rapidly in value. The benefits 
of "protection," here indicated, taking the prices 
and products of the preceding ten years as the basis 
of comparison, could be ascertained with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy ; and they would furnish statis- 
tics of great interest as well as arguments of great 
force to the particular class who had profited by 
state interference. 

But these statistics would not prove that " pro- 
tection " had benefited the country, as a whole — 
that the sum of its benefits had exceeded the sum of 
its injuries. 

In order to decide the main question by means of 
statistics, it would still be necessary to ascertain, 
among other things, how much of the increased 
products is due to state interference only, and how 
much to other causes ; how much more the favored 
products have cost the consumers in consequence of 
" protection ;" how much capital and labor have been 
forced to abandon other industries by the reflected 
burdens of the protective policy ; how much net gain 
they have realized from their new employment ; . how 
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much, if any, such net gain exceeds what would 
have been the net gain of the same labor and capital 
had not state interference made their former employ- 
inents unprofitable ; and generally, to what extent 
the protective policy has injiu-iously affected the 
country by substituting artificial regulation of its 
industries for the genial rule of the natural laws. 

• Let us take the iron manufacture of America to 
illustrate the difficulty of obtaining and verifying the 
facts indispensable to an accurate and reliable com- 
parison of the effects of the opposing policies on the 
prosperity of the country, as a whole. Iron has been 
made in this country more than two hundred years ; 
and according to highly respectable authority " the 
production of iron has gone right on increasing in 
every decade of our history as a nation." * In colo- 
nial times, instead of receiving the protection of the 
mother country, it had to encounter its frowns. 
Who can tell how much more rapidly and at what 
cost to other industries it would have grown under 
favoring imperial auspices? Not till 1815 — forty 
years after our independence, and after its successful 
production for more than one hundred and fifty 
years without protection — a duty of one dollar a ton 
was levied on pig iron. These facts prove one 
thing, and that by no meaus an unimportant one, — 

. ♦ « N. Y. Financier," October 19, 1872. 
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«that in the absence of discriminating legislative 
favor, the manufacture of iron can not only exist but 
prosper in a new country where land is fertile and 
cheap ; but it must be admitted that they do not 
prove that the aggregate interests of the country 
might not have been promoted by a high tariff on 
iron. In regard to this vital question the facts 
referred to possess no significance whatever. Stat- 
ing anew from 1816, since which time iron has been 
constantly though in varying degrees protected by 
federal legislation, its production has increased much 
more rapidly than it did prior to that date. But 
there can be no doubt whatever that had no duty 
been imposed on iron, considering the enormous 
development of the railroad system which has dis- 
tinguished the last forty years, together with the 
^constantly growing demand for iron for other pur- 
poses, there would have been a very large increase 
in its production in this country. 

Still, however, the excess of the aggregate quan- 
tity of iron produced since the inauguration of the 
protective policy in 1816, over the quantity which 
would have been produced under a strict free trade 
policy, cannot, in the nature of things, ever be accu- 
rately or even approximately ascertained. And if it 
is impossible to ascertain this excess— one of the 
simplest elements of the grand problem — ^it would 
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seem that all attempts to demonstrate by the selec- 
tion and arrangement of statistics, that one or the 
other of the two antagonistic policies would best 
promote the interests of the country, as a whole^ must 
necessarily and utterly fail. 

Yet the fact that one or the other of these rival 
policies is the best for the country — including all 
lawful interests in the comparison — will not be 
questioned ; and if for one country, the proposition, 
as will be shown hereafter, must be equally true of 
every other country, regardless of the fact that any 
particular country or countries may adhere to the 
opposite policy. The grand question, as already 
stated^ i& which of the two? And what is wanted is, 
not statistical or other arguments which simply con- 
firm existing opinions and intensify old prejudices — 
thus fortifying error on whichever side it lies, and 
always rendering the ultimate acceptance of the 
TRUTH more difficult as well as more remote ; but, 
arguments from which every uncertain and doubtful 
element shall have been eliminated and whose con- 
clusions shall possess all the force of demonstration. 
This want it is the proper function of argument and 
reason to supply ; and the earnest and sincere efforts 
of the humblest devotee of science to supply it, 
cannot but be regarded as praiseworthy, even though 
they fall short of complete success. 



/' 
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A very brief outline of the plan adopted for this 
paper, may properly be given in advance. The pres- 
ence of " the universal motor, self-interest," is as- 
sumed here, as in every discussion of economical 
questions. It will then be my purpose to show — 

1st. That there are two, and but two elements or 
factors, which are necessary to the production of 
wealth or the creation of new values, viz : Human 
labor and the natural forces, including in the latter 
term matter in its natural conditions. 

2d. That the natural forces offer to labor widely 
different terms of co-operation in different countries 
and even in different parts of the same country ; in 
virtue of which fact the same labor guided by like 
intelligence and having like advantages of capital 
in either case, will, under certain circumstances, 
produce a greater value than it will under certain 
other circumstances. 

3d. That the suni of labor and of natural forces 
respectively in any country at any specific time, 
being given, though (especially the latter) not 
determinable quantities; and labor, under such 
direction as the intelligence of the country is capa- 
ble of supplying, always seeking the most advanta- 
geous co-operation with the natural forces: there- 
fore any legislation which, by bounties or other 
means, constrains labor, i. e., the labor of the country 
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as a whole^ Jo forego the more advantageous for a 
less_adv antageo us co-operation of the natural forces, 
necessarily diminishes the efficiency of one of the 
elements or factors of production, and thereby 
lessens the aggregate of values produced, and in- 
jures the general prosperity of the country. 

An examination of any given product possessing 
value would show to the ordinary observer that in 
its production capital and labor had co-operated with 
the natural forces. But such an examination and 
its results would not show what are the necessary or 
indispensable elements in the production of values ; 
for here we have capital or value itself enumerated 
as one of the elements of the valuable product to be 
analyzed. If the capital or product here referred to 
as an element possessing value which entered 
into the composition of the "given product" sub- 
jected to examination, be itself examined, it will be 
found to be formed of the same elements as the 
first, viz. : pre-existing values or products, labor and 
natural forces. Should the same process be carried 
back far enough^ it would be found that " in the 
beginning " of man's history, to whatever date it 
may be assigned, there was no wealth, no material 
object possessing value ; and that he was obliged to 
satisfy his wants by utilizing, as best he could, the 
crude materials which nature had placed at hi.^ 
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disposal. Whether his first stock of food was the 
fruit of the earth or the fl^sh of animals, is imma- 
terial ; it is certain that he or some successor was 
able, in a given time, to take or produce more food 
than was absolutely necessary for his sustenance for 
the time given, and that, during the period for 
which his surplus food sufficed him, he supplied 
himself with som^ better means than his bare hands 
afforded to procure his subsistence and satisfy his 
increasing wants. Such, in substance, must have 
been the process by which the first "wealth" or 
things of value were produced. And the rude con- 
trivance for trapping ganu, or catching fish, which 
the first inventor wrouo'ht out with his hands from 
the raw materials furnishel by nature, according to 
an ideal model of his own conc3ption, was, in a 
scientific sense, just as truly capital, and, by proper 
analysis, it will be found to contain precisely the 
same simple elements, as capital invested in the com- 
plicated and gigantic machinery of the present time. 
Moreover, it is tolerably safe, though, for the pur- 
poses of my argument, quite unnecessary, to assume, 
that never in the unwritten history of our race, since 
our remote ancestor's accumulated stock of provis- 
ions enabled him to turn his mental and physical 
powers to producing his first '' machine,'' has the 
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world been entirely destitute of capital to facilitate 
the operations of human industry : 



ON VALUE. 

What is value ? Bastiat describes it as the rela- 
tion existing between two services exchanged; the 
" services " generally being represented by or embod- 
ied in commodities or thincT^s which, thouuh the 
product of labor, and necessary for the satisfaction 
of human wants, do not themselves " possess value," 
excepting in a figurative sense — value itself being 
only a relation. Political economists, since the time 
of Bastiat, have very generally accepted his defini- 
tion as correct. In their hands value, although the 
acknowledged basis of a most important sciencje, 
ceases to be a tangible thing, or a quality, property 
or attribute of any tangible or conceivable thing. 
It is simply " a ratio — an external relation," * and 
hence the idea of " intrinsic value " is an absurdity. 
The term itself, according to tlie writer just quoted, 
is a fruitful source of confusion and error, and it 
should be proscribed as an obstacle to progress in eco- 
nomical science. Yet it is worthy of note here, that 
the same author had occasion to use it on subsequent 
pages; and it will be evident on reading the context 

* McLeod's '* Theory of Banking," Vol. I. p. 50. 
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that he would have found it extremely diflBcult to 
select any other term to convey his meaning with 
equal clearness. Certainly no term or phrase har- 
monizing with the idea that " value is a ratio — an ex- 
ternal relation " — would have answered his purpose. 
Now, all values, considered with reference to other 
values, must be relative. But assuming that value 
is simply a relation^ the question arises — a relation 
to, with or between what ? To say it is a relation 
to, or with other relations^ not otherwise defined or 
definable, would be unsatisfactory. The existence 
of relations necessarily implies the existence of other 
things to which such relations refer ; and, in this 
case, these things are values — however defined. It 
seems to me that in respect to every material object, 
possessing exchangeable value, value may be briefly 
defined as any property or quality attaching to or 
inherent in such object, which renders it desirable 
and enables it to satisfy our wants. Whatever that 
property or quality may be, it must be the result of 
effort or lahor^ or be unobtainable by the person 
desiring it, without effort or labor ; since otherwise 
it would possess no purchasing power or exchange- 
able value. And it is that property or quality — 
subject as it is to almost infinite variation — which 
invests a given material object in which it inheres 
or to which it attaches, with what is not inappropri- 
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«,tely spoken of as " intrinsic value." It appears 
perfectly clear to me that the thing termed " intrin- 
sic value " is an undeniable entity ; and that scien- 
tific progress would not be promoted either by 
ignoring its existence or discarding the title by 
which it is ordinarily known. 

It is evident that Bastiat has not clearly dis- 
criminated between value and valuation. " Value," 
he says, " implies comparison, appreciation, valuation^ 
measure." And he thus defines value : " value is 
the relation (rapporf) of two services exchanged." 

In another place, after recounting a variety of 
human wants, and remarking that their gratification 
always gives rise to value because it necessitates an 
exchange of services, he proceeds to say that had he 
passed in review the whole catalogue of our wants, 
he would have found nothing inconsistent with the 
idea that value is created by exchange alone ; to use 
his own language, he " would have found materials 
frequently, sometimes forces furnished gratuitoudy^ 
by nature ; but human services always exchanging 
themselves for other human services, reciprocally 
measuring, rating, appraising, valuing themselves one 
by another, and exhibiting the sole result of that 
valuation, or Value.* 

* Bastiat's Complete Works, Vol. VI. p. 166. The original, with 
context, will be found in Appendix B. 
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Is it not clear that the ohject of ^''^valuation^''^ com- 
parison, or appraisal, must be something elbe than 
the " result " of that process ? That something is 
value, the amount or quantity of which is ascer- 
tained by " measuring " it with other values, but the 
I^rocesses of measuring and creating differ widely 
from eacli other. Professor Perry, in his " Political 
Economy," holds and illustrates, at some length, the 
same ideas of value. " Strictly speaking, value is 
not a quality of any one thing, but a relation which 
one thing holds to another thing. ***** 
To the crew of a boat, abandoned at sea, among 
whom the last biscuit has been rationed out, 
a bag of gold belonging to one of the men would 
not purchase a biscuit belonging to another. 
The inherent qualities of gold are present. It is 
still hard and yellow and heavy; but valuable it 
is not. It will not purchase anything. Value is 
not an inherent and invariable attribute ; but is the 
relative power which one thing has of purchasing 
other things." " Value, then, has reference to effects, 
to services ; is measurable in, and exchangeable for, 
these." * 

Now, nobody pretends that value is imperishable 
or indestructible ; hence it cannot be an " i7ivaricMe 
attribute ; " nor is it necessary to its existence as a 

* Perry's '* Political Economy," pp. 84, 88. 
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quality or property imparted to material things by 
labor or effort, that it should be invariable. If 
" values, strictly speaking," are simply " relations," 
then relations should be exchangeable for things pos- 
sessing value, because these things will satisfy 
human wants and are unobtainable without effort or 
labor. But what sort of an equation can be con- 
structed from these elements? 

We cannot say such or such quantity of relations 
= $100, nor that any amount of relations = 100 
pounds of flour ; but we can say 1 oz. of gold 
= 15 oz. of silver = 300 pounds of iron = 2000 
pounds of hay = 4000 pounds or 2 tons of coal = 2 
cords of wood. But to what property or quality 
common to all these commodities does the sign of 
equality relate ? Obviously, not to bulk nor to weight 
as such, for on either of these bases of comparison the 
relation of gold to wood or coal would be as one to 
tens of thousands, instead of one to one; nor to 
hardness nor color, nor to any other property or 
quality common to all material things — for the vari- 
ation tested by any such bases of comi)arison would 
be almost infinite or would altogether defy precise 
mathematical statement. 

It follows, of necessity, that the property or 
quality of which equality is affirmed, is a something 
which bears no fixed or definite relation to matter 
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generally, nor to any one of its physical properties ; 
but it also follows that it is a something of which 
quantity or amount can be predicated and which can 
be estimated and measured ; and the amount or quan- 
tity of which can be stated in precise mathematical 
terms. On the opposite and now current theory, 
that "value is a ratio — an external relation"* to 
quote the language of the author who would banish 
the phrase "intrinsic value "from economical nomen- 
clature as a mischievous fiction, what meaning 
attaches to his own statement, that the " Bank of 
England, warned by experience, weighs rigidly every 
single sovereign paid in by its customers and does not 
credit them with more than its intrinsic value as 
bullion ? " ^ Undoubtedly there is a " relation " 
between one sovereign of standard weight and 
another sovereign of short weight. Yet that value 
tloes not attach to weight of itself, it is quite unne- 
cessary to affirm ; since, were the fact otherwise an 
addition of alloy would bring up the sovereign of 
short weight to the value of the standard coin. 
But on the theory here propounded — that value is a 
quality or property resulting from the joint action 
of labor and the natural forces, aided by capital 
and directed to the production of commodities 
required to supply the wants of man — the statement 

* McLeod's " Theory of Banking," Vol. I. p. 50. 
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becomes intelligible and the terms employed are 
recognized as appropriate. Tried by this test, a 
small weight of gold is equal to a larger weight of 
silver, to a still more considerable but varying 
weight of hay, coal, wood, and other commodities. 

An object of known or given weight bears a 
''relation to all other ponderous bodies; so a given 
measure or quantity of fluid bears a relation to all 
other fluids ; and a given distance bears a relation 
•to all other distances. In either case the known 
quantity may become the measure of the unknown ; 
and thus its " relation," before indefinite or 
unknown, becomes definite or known. The same 
general proposition is true of value ; given a thing 
of known value — as a dollar or any article or com- 
modity possessing admitted, definite value, and it 
becomes the measure of all other values to which 
this given, known, or admitted value, may be 
applied or compared. The commodity of given 
value, being made by the fact of comparison, a 
standard by which other values are measured, its 
" relation " to all other values so compared becomes 
known, specific, and susceptible of mathematical 
expression. 

But it should be remarked that "relations" 

subsist only between things wKich possess, or are 

assumed to possess, like properties. Thus, between 

2* 
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a gallon and a mile — or between a dollar and a ton's 
weight, it would be absurd to assert there exists a 
"relation." But between a mile and the mean 
diameter of the earth's orbit, as also between one 
dollar and a hundred dollars, or between one dollar 
and the aggregate wealth of a nation, there either 
exists a known " relation," or, the " relation " in 
either case can be accurately or approximately 
ascertained — certainly there can be no difficulty 
in stating it in terms which would convey to the 
mind a definite and intelligible idea. 

Thus, it will be observed, that in the cases cited 
— as in all cases it is possible to cite — tilings to be 
related must precede " relations " between them ; 
and, in so far as being or existence is concerned, 
they must be quite independent of such " relations." 
And it also appears that as a line or stick of known 
length is required to measure distance or length — 
that is, to determine the " relations " of the hitherto 
unknown distance or length to the known ; and as 
a vessel of known capacity is required to measure 
a certain class of quantities — that is to determine 
their "relations," so a known or given value is 
required to measure other values — that is to deter- 
mine or ascertain the " relations " which existbetween 
the known or given value and any or all other 
values. 
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It has been objected to this notion of value — 
that is, of value except as a '' relation " — and 
especially of the idea of a standard or measure of 
value, that there is no material which does not, 
from time to time, change in value; and that a 
standard or measure should be unchangeable. 
The fact that all values change, and consequently 
that an unchangeable standard or measure is impos- 
sible of realization, is incontestable. But it is also 
a fact that all measures of length and capacity are 
liable to change with varying temperature. Un- 
questionably the changes in this latter class of 
measures are less in degree than the changes in 
the former class. Yet the fact remains that the 
difference between the two classes is one of degree 
and not of kind ; that is, both are liable to change, 
and if change renders one class unfit to perform 
its usjial functions, so it must unfit the other to 
perform its lunctions.* 

Briefly on the boat and its contents : the bag 
of gold will not, under the special calamitous cir- 
cumstances assumed, exchange for a biscuit. 
Therefore, not only is the bag of gold destitute of 

* The French system of weijjiits and measures docs, indeed, tlico- 
retieally, afford an unchangeable standard; hut tlie moment tl:e 
theory is reduced to practice tlie objections above noted attach 
to all the material thin^^s used for the purpose of weighing and 
measuring. 
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value, but coined gold generally^ and under all 
circumstances, is necessarily destitute of value. 
Apply the same process of reasoning to the unfor- 
tunate crew about to perish. They are forever cut 
off from the field of human activity and industry. 
Their powers of mind and body can never again 
be put in requisition to render services to their 
fellow-men. Therefore, not only are their mental 
and corporeal faculties valueless, but the faculties 
of all men under all circumstances are valueless 
also. " A horse, a horse — my kingdom for a horse !" 
cried a Prince in extremity. But he offered his 
kingdom in vain. There was no man present with 
a horse ready for delivery. Therefore, whatever 
" value " may be postulated of a kingdom, it must 
be less than the value of a horse ! 

Prof. Perry avers that value would never exist 
if every person satisfied liis own wants directly by 
his own efforts ; indeed, this position is a corollary 
of the definition of value, as given by Bastiat. But 
a hypothetical case, including no element except such 
as social history has actually supplied, will, in my 
opinion, demonstrate clearly that value itself, and 
very definite ideas of relative value, may exist with- 
out an " exchange of services," or any kind of 
" exchange," as that term is understood in business 
affairs. A man of large family, amply providing 
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himself for the purpose, settles on a rich prairie, far 
distant from civilized man. He experiments with 
the cereals on the untried soil — planting corn, rye, 
wheat, and oats. By carefully noting the labor and 
the acreage employed in the production of given 
quantities of each, and also the effect of each in 
fattening stock to supply his family with meat, he 
is enabled to determine, with tolerable accuracy, 
what these several grains iire relatively worth to 
him for consumption — sale and barter being excluded 
by the hypothesis. Taking 100 as the basis of com- 
parison, he puts down wheat at 60, rye at 45, corn 
at 22, and oats at 18. These figures represent no 
money, but simply his conception of the proportion- 
ate worth to him for his own use, of given quanti- 
ties of his several products. He therefore regulates 
his production of the cereals as nearly as practi- 
cable by this scale ; and his production of these and 
all other things is limited to the satisfaction of the 
wants of himself and those dependent upon him. 
Years roll on, and civilization, with its railroads, its 
stores of luxuries to supply wants unknown to 
pioneer life, and its markets for all the products of 
human industry, finally reaches the home of the 
long isolated patriarch. And now a new state of 
things arises. Hitherto he has formed and been 
governed by his own estimate of the relative import- 
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ance, worth,* utility, beneficial uses, etc., to himself 
and family, of wheat, corn, etc., diie regard being 
had to the labor and care necessary for the produc- 
tion of each respectively. What idea do the words 
relative importance, etc., imply, if not the idea of 
value f They are the expression of a fact — that, 
in the opinion of the sole arbiter, the articles named 
differ in their respective capacities to satisfy the 
wants of man ; that a given quantity of one is, 
when tried by this standard, equivalent to a larger 
quantity of the other. There is no word in our 
language that describes this faii so well as value ; 
the articles compared by this man, he being the 
only judge, differ in value in the proportions repre- 
sented by the scale above given. Hitherto his 
opinion of the relative values of his products, 
standing alone, was necessarily his rule of action in 
his moderately diversified industry. But now the 
railroad has furnished him with a market for any 
surplus products he may possess, and also Avith the 
market reports. These reports embody the average 
collective opinion of the world as to the relative 
values of wheat, corn, rye, and oats. His opinion as 
to their relative values for his own uses, based on 
careful observation, was correct ; but other lands 
more favored by nature than his own, produce some 
of the cereals more abundantly with the same outlay ; 
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and he finds it advantageous to procure these by 
exchanging such of his products as he had placed 
lower in hi.s, than they are placed in the world's 
comparative scale, for others which he had placed 
higher; and he exchanges them accordingly. But 
does value now, for the first time, attach to his 
products ? They possessed the same power of sat- 
isfying the wants of man before, that they possess 
now. Their relative value — based - on the efforts 
they re.^pectively had cost him and their adaptation to 
liis uses — had been represented by a scale which a 
wider comparison compels him to revise ; and that is 
all the effect on the values he had produced, which 
his exchanging them for values produced by others 
can possibly exert. The values must be created — 
they must have an existence — ^before an exchange 
of values is possible. A sale or exchange of prop- 
erty implies the concurrence of two parties in esti- 
mating its value; but such exchange creates no 
new thing or quality. At most it establishes a 
" relation ! " 

In another place the author explains value 
thus : 

"Value is not an attribute of any one thing, 
but a relation subsisting between two things." * 

This is another illustration of the impossibility 

* Perry s " Political Economy," p. 82. 
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of SO defining value as to make it a nonentity, 
without at least implying that it is the very 
opposite — a real actual substantial " thing." For 
what are the " two things " between which a " rela- 
tion subsists," if they are " not attributes," or qual- 
ities, or properties in some way allied to other " two 
things," which are themselves certainly not simply 
relations. Translated into Avhat must be equivalent 
language, if value is correctly- defined in the extract 
quoted, the definition would read thus : " Value is 
not an attribute of any one thing, but a relation 
subsisting between two relatio«s." 

On the next preceding page the author has 
evidently experienced even greater difficulty in 
annihilating value as a distinct entity, by means of 
a definition. " Value," says he, " is a relative word. 
It is usually defined as purchasing power, that is to 
say, the value of anything is its power of purchas- 
ing other things." Very well ; " power " is a 
measurable something^ instead of being what he 
affirms value is — a virtual nothing, of which even 
" the notion is not conceivable, except by a compar- 
ison," etc. 

He proceeds, " it is not an independent quality 
of one thing, as hardness is a quality of a stone, but 
it is a quality of one tiling^ as estimated in a corrC" 
sponding quality of something else." 
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This definition, though defective, is so far correct 
that it asserts the existence of value as a " quality " 
of things, instead of being simply " a relation sub- 
sisting between things." Had he said " value is a 
quality of one thing which is estimated in a cor- 
rcoponding quality of something else," his defini- 
tion would have been less defective. The word 
" estimated " conveys the idea of comparing dif- 
ferent values for the purpose of measuring them, 
and of thus ascertaining, and defining with accu- 
racy and precision, " the relations subsisting be- 
tween them." 

The writer here quoted appears to deem it an 
important fact that "value is not an independent 
quality ; " as if it would hence follow that it is not 
a " quality " at all, but admits that it is a dependent 
" quality." The fact still remains that it is a quality 
of things, and not simply " a relation " between " a 
quality of one thing and a corresponding quality of 
something else." It seems to me utterly impossible 
for the human intellect to confound the idea of 
" relation " here, with the idea of a quality and a 
corresponding quality pertaining to two different 
objects, between which the fact of relation is 
affirmed ; or, in other words, it seems impossible for 
the human intellect to regard these two corre- 
sponding qualities .on the one hand, and the rela- 
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tions subsisting between them on the other, ps the 
same identical fact or thing. 

A recent Avriter holds, that whereas, of the three 
elements that enter into the production of new com- 
moditie3 possessing value, viz. : capital, lal)or, and 
the natural forces, the latter is a passive element 
which tlie possessor of capitak utilizes in industrial 
operations in such manner as he may judge best for 
his own interest ; and, as this element can, of itself 
add nothing to the wealth of a country, therefore it 
may properly be excluded from business consid- 
erations and economical discussions. This partial 
view of the subject is not Avanting in plausibility ; 
and it is practically correct, if limited in its appli- 
cation to the case of a capitalist seeking to invest 
his means in some profitable undertaking. But a 
partial view of a subject will hardly warrant a gen- 
eral conclusion. A somewhat analogous argument 
has been used to prove that interest on money 
is wrong : — put two pieces of coin in a sack and let 
them lie there a century, and they will not produce 
another I Therefore it is lal)or that produces all 
wealth, and all interest on monev is extortion and a 
violation of the rights of labor I But with equal 
pertinency and force it may be retorted that labor, 
subjected to the same conditions — that is, if entii-ely 
cut oflf fi-om any aid from either capital or natural 
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forces-could never produce the smallest value ; on the 
contrary, its continued existence would be impossible. 
Of course the conditions here assumed can never be 
realized in a world composed of matter, every parti- 
cle of which is instinct with force, of which no 
human power can divest it ; but if these conditions 
are unrealizable, they are not unthinkable. Apply 
the same conditions to labor and capital combined, 
or to capital and the natural forces combined — 
excluding the natural forces in the former hypoth- 
esis and labor in the latter — and the same negative 
result would necessarily follow : there Avould be no 
creation of new values — no production. In either 
hypothesis there is one of the two indispensable ele- 
ments or factors of production wanting — the natural 
forces in the former and labor in the latter. Restore 
the missing element in either case, and you have, in a 
generalized form, all the enginery of production in 
every department of human industry. 

The second proposition is, that the natural forces 
available to man in the work of production differ in 
amount, efficiency or intensity in different countries 
and in various portions of the same country. Per- 
haps it may be allowable to assume a hypothetical 
common U7iit offorce^ applicable to both elements — 
labor and natural forces ; as then, the proposition 
slightly changed, could be stated thus : — the propor- 
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tion of labor and the natural forces varies in differ- 
ent countries and in sections of the same country. 
Thus, the amount of natural force stored in the coal 
beds of England and the State of Pennsylvania, is 
greater than that of a like force stored in an}^ other 
portions of the world, of the same dimensions. 

This remark applies more especially to the first 
form of the proposition. To illustrJite the second 
form — yet it has a distinct bearing on the first — let 
us take the gold mines of California and Australia at 
an early day, and compare them with the gold mines 
of Georgia, the Carolinas and the Ural Mountains. 
The proportion of gold to the number of miners (as 
also the amount) in the former cases was much 
greater than in the latter. So, too, the natural 
forces which contribute to the production of the 
cereals, are greater in the aggregate in the United 
States than in Great Britain; as well as much 
greater in proportion to the amount or sum of the 
labor element. This general proposition will, on a 
very little reflection, be recognized as applicable to 
all forms of industry in every country. 

For instance, the same labor will produce more 
cotton (in value) in our Gulf States than in Egypt 
or India ; more of Indian corn in the Western States 
than in any part of Europe ; more of silk in France 
than in America ; more of certain kinds of manufac- 
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tures in England than in any other part of the world. 
The labor, skill, capital, and all other accessories 
may be the same in the several cases assumed ; but 
the result, taking either quantity or value as the 
standard, will be different. 

The necessary conclusion would seem to be that 
the principal cause of the difference must consist in 
the varying proportion, sum or efficiency of the 
natural forces, which, in the cases assumed, assisted, 
and whose assistance was indispensable, in the work 
of production. 

The principle asserted in this proposition has, in 
all ages and countries, controlled the action of the 
great mass of mankind in their efforts to procure 
subsistence or to acquire wealth. It has prompted all 
migrations, both of individuals and of tribes, except- 
ing only the predatory and the religious ; and the 
ignorant not less than the intelligent have univer- 
sally, though unconsciously, obeyed its dictates. 
The unlettered laborer of Western Europe has heard 
that he can do better for himself and his family by 
migrating to the new world ; indeed he knows that 
many no better off than himself in their former 
home have become wealthy in the land whither he 
is going. The question for political economy to 
answer is — how or why can he improve his condition 
by removing from one country to another? His 
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capital and the labor at his disposal are definite and 
fixed quantities. It will take a goodly portion of 
the former to pay the expenses of himself and family 
to their new home. His labor force on reaching? it 
v/ill be the same as when he starte.l ; but his capital 
will be materially diminished. What. can compensate 
for his loss of time and money? Simply the fact 
that he secures here a much larger or more efficient 
co-operation of the natural forces in the work of pro- 
duction ; with less capital and the same labor as 
barely enabled him to live in densely-peopled 
Europe, he now. produces a surplus and paves his 
way to Avealth. Our own people spend millions a 
year in transporting themselves and families from 
the North and East to the South and West — from 
comparatively crowded to thinly-peopled or unoccu- 
pied regions. They fully understand the practical 
effect of the principle under consideration, and noth- 
ing more. They expect to secure a larger or more 
effective co-operation of the natural forces in the 
raising of wheat or corn or cotton, or in mining, than 
they could realize where population is more abun- 
dant, and the natural forces are, to a great extent, 
appropriated; and they anticipate advantages from 
lliis source that will far more than compensate them 
for all incidental expenses and privations. The 
farmer is governed by the same principle when /le 
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plants one piece of land with corn, another with 
potatoes, another Avith wheat, and so on through the 
list of his products. In every instance his aim i.s to 
plant a certain piece of land with such grain or other 
crop as will enable him to profit most by nature's 
co-operation. 

The manufacturer brings to the study of this 
question in the concrete, a more varied knowledge 
and a higher order of intelligence. lie depends 
upon nature for motive power, for the bleaching of 
some products and the imparting of delicate colors 
to others ; and he selects a locality with reference to 
a water-fall, or the proximity of coal, as also to 
the dryness or humidity of climate, the purity of 
water, etc., etc., in order that he may have the co- 
operation of the natural forces to the fullest extent 
in perfecting his products. The same gene^ral 
remarks are applicable to all men engaged in pro- 
ductive industry of whatever kind; for the same 
general principle applies to all industrial operations 
in all countries. 

It is a fact familiar to all, that several lots of 
gold of given weight and fineness, though mined 
respectively in each of the four quarters of the globe, 
possess the same Vcdue in any one of the great martij 
of the commercial Avorld. An ounce of one lot may 
li9,ve cost the Russian miner ten days' labor ; an 
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ounce of another lot may have cost the California 
miner but the labor of a single day ; another ounce 
may have cost a less fortunate Californian five days' 
labor — and so on through a scale of wide variation. 
But the cost to the individual producer does not 
control the value of gold. The ounce that is the 
product of full ten days of hard labor, is worth no 
more than the ounce that was mined in a single day. 
The value of each approximatejj the estimated average 
cost of producing one ounce of gold. Substitute 
given weights of wheat, the products of various 
countries, or of cotton wool or iron: substitute 
given quantities of each of the innumerable fabrics 
and other commodities Avhich man's industry and 
enterprise are constantly placing on the markets of 
the world, — substitute each of these in turn, for the 
ounce of standard gojd (assuming a standard of 
quality as in the case of gold), and the same reason- 
ing Avill apply and will conduct to the same result. 

The value of any single product would bear only 
an incidental relation to its cost. The value of all 
the products of a given kind and quality, would 
approximate the cost of all in the aggregate; and 
hence the value of each product would necessarily 
approximate the mean or average cost of all the class 
of products to which it belongs ; and on this basis 
all are bought and sold or exchanged. 
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The principles liere laid down, clearly include 
and in my opinion effectually dispose of, the hypo- 
thetical diamond problem of Bastiat, which has been 
adopted and wrought up by Prof. Perry in his Polit- 
ical Economy.* A man atroUing on the sea shore 
by a " happy' chance," finds a large diamond of pure 
water. Here, then, is a thing possessing great value 
which- costs little or no labor ; therefore labor is not 
necessarily an element of value. Such in brief is 
the substance of the case cited to prove that values 
may be produced without the agency of labor. But 
it may be remarked in the first instance that the 
case is ^jpiply hypothetical; and that it would be 
time enough to consider its bearing on a scientific 
question when the correctness . of the hypothesis 
should be attested by its conversion into reality. 
Waiving this point, however, and admitting that the 
finding of a diamond and realizing thereby great value 
at no cost of labor or other values is a fact ; it will 
scarcely be asserted that one fact, exceptional in 
character and standing alone, is an adequate basis 
for the enunciation of a new principle. The excep- 
tional feature erf the fact consists in the diamond's 
being acquired by chance instead of labor devoted 
to mining. But the diamond itself is precisely like 
all other di^,monds of best quality. Hence it can be 

* See his " PoUtical Economy," p. 43. 

3 
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classified and made to play its part as the basis of a 
broad generalization. Many diamonds must have 
cost the miner more than their value at the place of 
production ; others have cost less ; and here is one 
which cost nothing. The cost of all in the aggre- 
gate fixes the value of each, and they come under 
the same law as cotton, grain, and gold, the products 
of mines and soils of varying richness and fertility. 

The given product of known quality is now 
invested with a standard value — the average cost 
(in which are always supposed to be included 
ordinary profits) of producing all like products, 
reference being had to a given time and pl^e. Suc- 
cess in the work of production, then, must depend 
upon this one condition — the ability of the producer 
to place his produce upon the market at a cost not 
exceeding the average cost of all similar products. 
Labor and the natural forces being the two necessary 
elements or factors of production and the former 
being fixed and limited in quality, while as regards 
the latter there is no known or assignable limit to 
the modes nor to the extent and efficiency of their 
co-operation with man, he necessarily, as he also does 
instinctively, seeks to make such co-operation more 
and more effective by availing himself of the best 
arrangements which his intelligence and his means 
enable him to make, in order to render the labor and 
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capital at his disposal most fruitful in the production 
of values. 

A recent British authority already referred to, 
scouts the idea that value has any other than an 
accidental relation to labor. " Labor is in no way 
whatever the cause of, or even necessary to, value ; 
and uk fact in this commercial country the enor- 
mously greater portion of valuable things are not the 
produce of .labor at all." * * " Here it is quite clear 
that we have now got the true source and cause of 
value. It is Demand. Value is not a quality of an 
object but an affection of the mind. The sole source 
and origin of value is human desire. When there is 
a demand for things, they have value; when the 
demand ceases, they cease to have value." * One 
element of value is here wanting. The "things" 
which are objects of " human desire " must be unob- 
tainable without effort or labor in order to " have 
value." Air, water, sun-light and heat are objects 
of "human desire;" yet as they, under ordinary 
conditions, cost no labor, they do not " have value." 
The "valuable things not the produce of labor at 
all " to which he refers, are chiefly various forms of 
credit^ which would require too much space to dis- 
cuss at length. There is a difference between a 
dollar in coin and a note which entitles the holder 

» McLeod's "Theory of Banking," Vol. L pp. 56, 57» 
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to demand a dollar from the maker of the note, 
which science cannot fail to recognize.* But if 
value is simply " an affection of the mind," what are 
riches ? In what do they consist and how should 
they be defined ? They are generally considered as 
meaning the ownership of a large amount of valuable 
property — or a large accumulation of values in some 
form or other. The definition of value above given 
would scarcely admit of such accumulations. 

Again: a man becoming weary with labor re- 
quires water, bread and meat to refresh himself and 
restore his flagging energies. Hence there arises on 
liis part a " demand " for each of these articles. He 
knows tha,t water is so abundant all around him 

* For instance, the writer quoted vol. i. p. 60, says : " Value is a 
ratio— an external relation. Wliat can be the representative of a 
ratio, or of an external relation." On tlie same page the author speak- 
ing of bank notes and their value, says : " it is not exactly these bits of 
paper that have value. What is really of value is the Kight or Prop- 
erty to demand money." Is the word " value " there the synonym 
of " ratio " or " external relation ?" K we should say " what is 
really of ratio ;" or " what is really of external relation is the right to 
demand money," nobody would understand us. " The right to de- 
mand money " is recognized here as a thing " of value." It neces- 
sarily follows that money itself must be " of value " at least equal 
to " the right to demand money ; " or to use the words of the author 
it must necessarily " have value." The abstract idea which such 
language gives rise to is not a relation or ratio, but a thing, a i>ecu- 
liar property or quality of the particular object spoken of. AskAoty 
vuich "value " it " has" and the idea of "ratio or relation" is at 
once evoked ; and you now have the idea of " relation " to other 
values, of valuation, or of the measuring of Vcalues by some stand- 
ard — which is generally but not necessarily money. 
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that he can get all he requires without buying it. 
But his reason teaches him that bread and meat for 
his repast are not produced by nature alone ; that 
they cost labor, skill, self-denial to somebody ; yet he 
desires them and must have them or he must perish ; 
the " demand " can be abated in no other way than 
by the satisfaction of his wants — of his cravings for 
food. After more or less of parleying with a victual- 
ler, his "mind" finally assents to the proposition, 
that the " demand " of two shillings, or the equiva- 
lent of an hour's labor, for bread and meat to satisfy 
his wants, is a fair one ; so he pays that sum for a 
frugal meal, and the transaction is finished by an 
exchange of commodities recognized by both parties 
to be of equal value. Now did " the mind " produce 
the values which enter into this transaction ; or did 
" the mind " of the laborer simply perceive or recog- 
nize the fact, that there are properties in bread and 
meat of which he must necessarily avail himself to 
maintain health and life ; that these properties are 
unobtainable without effort or labor ; and that his 
money was but a fair equivalent for the quantity of 
bread and meat which he required for his meal? 
In other words, did " the mind " " create " the values 
" out of nothing," or create them in any way or 
sense ; or did it simply perceive and recognize values 
already produced ; and having recognized theii* ex- 
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istence, did not "the mind" merely compare and 
measure them, one with the other? "The mind" 
by the aid of the diJBFerent senses perceives color, 
hardness, weight and heat, in different material ob- 
jects. By means of various contrivances, it measures 
the degree or intensity of those properties attaching 
to any particular object submitted to its inspection. 
Does it hence follow that heat, or color, or weight; 
"resides exclusively in the mind?" 

The same writer cites the sale of land in London 
at X 2,000,000 an acre as an instance of the existence 
of immense values which " are not in any way what- 
ever the result of labor at all." The bare fact does 
not seem to me to warrant the conclusion. The 
sites of modern cities are generally selected with 
reference to a commodious harbor, or a large water 
power, or the confluence of navigable rivers ramify- 
ing a fertile country, the intersection of great rail- 
way lines, etc., etc. Whatever cause may have 
' induced the selection of the site, the very fact of its 
selection implies that the same cause is expected to 
attract thither large numbers of people. Suppose a 
sagacious man foreseeing the profitable uses to which 
the great natural advantages of the place can be 
devoted, buys the land at $100 per acre, and pro- 
ceeds to erect mills, warehouses, etc., to meet the 
'^'"'^ipated wants of the neighboring country. Peo- 



OTl' 
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pie begin to avail themselves of the facilities he has 
provided for their accommodation ; and the founda- 
tion of the future city is securely laid. Presently a 
country shop-keeper, observing that people are flock- 
ing to the new town, proposes to remove his stock 
of goods thither. He accordingly applies to the 
owner of the land for a lot on which to build a house 
and store, and he finds himself obliged to pay $100 
for an eighth of an acre or abandon his purpose. 
Which alternative to adopt is the question for him 
to decide. So he reasons over the matter thus: 
" This lot of land is in precisely the same condition as 
when the present owner bought it ; yet he demands 
an advance of seven hundred per cent, on the price he 
paid for it. Why should he ask it, and why should I 
pay such an enormous profit — simply that he should 
benefit by it ? But — after all I can sell many more 
goods here where there are so many people from all 
quarters every day in the year, and make much more 
money than I can in my country shop. Moreover, the 
lot will probably advance on my hands as population 
increases and local industries multiply; so I will 
take it at the price he has put upon it." The princi- 
ple involved in this transaction underlies all similar 
transactions; and they are necessarily incident to 
the growth of cities. 

The buyer of the lot, in this case, takes $100 
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wliich he has gained in his countiy store and pays 
the seller $87.50 profit on an investment of $12.50 ; 
in other words, he transfers that sum to the seller 
for what cost him nothing. There has been a dis- 
tribution of values previously existing; there has 
been, however, no creation of new values. But it 
will be said the buyer got property worth what it 
cost him — the trade was simply an exchange of 
equal values. The truth of this proposition must 
be admitted but with an important qualification. 
The value named here, consists in the privilege of 
sharing in the natural advantages of the location, 
which, under our social system, a man may appro- 
priate and then compel others to pay for or forego 
their use. This fact seems to me clearly an evil for 
which no adequate cure has yet been found. It 
operates as a disturbing force in the distribution of 
wealth or values already acquired or produced, as 
damaging to the mass of producers as a whole, as 
it is advantageous to the smaller class who profit 
by it. 

But it seems equally clear that selling and 
re-selling the same things every time at advanced 
prices, which have been subjected to no change of 
character, place or condition, cannot possibly give 
rise to new values or add one farthing to the 
aggregate wealth of the world. If new values can 
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be thus created, then private fortunes and national 
wealth may be indefinitely increased by a harmless 
and easy process, involving no labor ; for the 
production of wealth injures nobody directly or 
indirectly. 

In the case under consideration, the shop-keeper 
transferring his business from the country to the 
town raises his price-list with reference to his larger 
investment or higher rent, taking proper account of 
the addition to his trade accruing from his new 
location ; and he thus makes his customers indemnify 
him for the profit he was obliged to pay the owner 
of the soil, on his little lot. The fact, however, 
remains that the original owner of the land, when its 
fitness and natural advantages for a town site were 
first recognized, is enabled to sell it out in parcels at 
rates of profit corresponding to the more or less 
sanguine anticipations of the purchasers, and without 
expending any money or labor to add to its value. 

On the hypothesis under consideration, the mills 

or warehouses built by the land-owner for the 

purpose of attracting business and starting the 

projected town, themselves participate in the general 

"rise of property;" he is therefore more than 

compensated for his outlay by the appreciation of 

these structures, wliile their existence and activity^ 

inspire confidence in the future and make his town 

3* 
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lots more eagerly sought for at higher and still higher 
prices. The period arrives in the growth of all 
towns when taxes are levied to make public improve- 
ments ; such charges aiBfect the selling price of, and 
the profits realized upon, town lots ; but they have 
no necessary relation to the abstract question under 
consideration. 

The same principles that are involved in the case 
of the nascent city, apply also to countries possessing 
large tracts of fertile land in its natural state. 
Under a mistaken or iniquitous land system, the 
shrewd capitalist is enabled to buy, at "government 
price," immense tracts just beyond the bounds of 
cultivation, or take up vast wooded districts, jot 
other tracts so situated with reference to navigable 
waters or projected railways, that they must soon 
become the centre of local commerce and large 
populations, and then wait for the labor of the 
advancing multitude to render them "valuable." 
As a rule, these speculators simply hold their lands 
and do nothing to improve them. There they lie 
in the same state as they were in the time of Colum- 
bus ; but the hardy settler must pay the sagacious 
holder five or ten times the government price ; or 
pass over the broad belt of speculators' territory, 
,and by cultivating land beyond it, impart to it still 
further value. The lands are finally sold and paid 
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for with money earned, perhaps, in Europe or in the 
Atlantic States. The values of which that money 
is the embodiment, pass from those who produced 
them to others who produced nothing — save, possibly, 
the original purchase money. And since the land- 
holders in this case produce nothing, the sum of 
previously existing values is not increased by the" 
profits the^ realized on their lands. That sum 
remains the same — having simply been subjected (in 
part) to a re-distribution. 

" When a country employs credit, it is just so 
much the richer by an equal amount of the precious 
metals." * 

" Bullion is the only true promise to pay." " It 
is quite evident that the promises to pay floating in 
a nation, must bear some proportion in quantity to 
the actual quantity of bullion. It is quite impossi- 
ble to fix any definite proportion. * * Experi- 
ence is the only guide on the subject." f 

" To say that money, because it is material and 
the produce of labor, has intrinsic value, and that a 
bank note is only the representative of value, is just 
as absurd as to say that a wooden yard-measure is 
intrinsic distance and that the space of 36 inches 
between two points is representative distance." J 

* McLeod's "Tlieory of Banking/' Vol. I. p. 76. 
t lb.. Vol. ir. p. 192. } Tl)., Vol. I. p. 50. 
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A banker loans a manufacturer $10,000 — $9000 
in bank notes, and $1000 in coin. Soon after this 
transaction, he converts all his assets into coin, and 
absconds, taking it with him to parts unknown. 
The $9000 in bank notes at once become worthless ; 
while the $1000 in coin still retain their original 
"value." Indeed, they are worth a trifle more, 
because the dollar of account has slightly appreciated 
by the extinction of $9000 in paper money. At 
this stage no government, however powerful, could 
divest the coin of value, nor impart value to the 
paper money of the broken bank. The truth of 
these propositions has been frequently demonstrated 
in the financial history of States. The State may 
pay the losses of the note holders, by taxing the rest 
of its citizens for that purpose ; but it cannot invest 
the worthless notes with value. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that the value of the 
coin, and the " value " of the notes at the time the 
loan was effected, were essentially different in kind, 
quality, or character. For that difference, in what- 
ever it consists, or to whatever attributable, there 
should be a name ; or, at least, there should be a 
way of describing or defining the two kinds of value. 
The " value." of the notes, it is admitted, consists in 
" the right to demand money." Hence, it may be 
termed commercial, representative, or conditional 
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value — the condition referring to the contingent 
payment or non-payment of the notes when presented 
for redemption. The coin dollars " have value " of 
which no contingency, fraud, or failure, can divest 
them. Hence, it is actual, unconditional, permanent, 
real value ; and being inseparable from the coin, it 
must be pervasive or intrinsic. 

A few more points made by this autlior are 
worthy of consideration in this connection. Having 
cited vast improvements and manufacturing enter- 
prises successfully carried on by means of the Scotch 
system of cash credits, he says, " hence we see that 
the mere will of man has created vast masses of 
weaRh out of nothing^ and then decreated them 
into NOTHING." " They (i. e., the cash credits) are 
created for the express purpose of creating or forming 
future products, which would either have had no 
existence at all but for them, or, at all events, it 
would have been deferred for a very long period, 
until solid money could have been obtained to pro- 
duce them."* 

The "future products," when "created and 
formed " through the agency of labor, for which the 
cash credit provides a way to obtain subsistence, 
implements, etc., may constitute "vast masses of 
wealth." But the credit itself, however large it may 

♦ McLeocVs "Tlieory of Banking," Vol. I. p. 138. 
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be, would find no place in a correct inventory of 
personal or national wealth, for the reason that it is 
not wealth. It will enable the banker to add to his 
wealth to the extent of the interest he receives on 
these " incorporeal entities created out of nothing;" 
and the contractor also may (and he may not) add 
to his wealtli. But these " future " gains must be 
contingent upon the success of the projected enter- 
prise. 

" There is an enormous mass of valuable property 
created by the mere will of the Legislature, such as 
copyrights."* A book, or an engraving, is the 
product of human labor, mental and physical — 
Nature's materials and forces always co-operafing ; 
if it meets a public want, it is " valuable property," 
because it can be published and sold at a profit. 

The law of copyright simply provides in sub- 
stance, that if a man produces values of this kind, 
they shall be the property of the producer—^the 
same as is the case with corn, and all other valuable 
products. The Legislature can makes laws to pro- 
tect property from spoliators and thieves ; but it 
cannot create wealth out of nothing. The existence 
of property is older than human statutes ; and the 
idea of ownership, and of the rights it confers, is 
shared in common by infant and adult, by savage and 

* McLcod's "Theory of Banking,". Vol. I. p. 189. 
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civilized man. Moreover, it is certain nat only that 
property in authorship, but violations of the rights 
of such property, must have been known and re- 
cognized long before any law of copyright was 
enacted to protect it. 

A few words on this author's remarks on labor 
will close the discussion of this branch of the subject. 
Taking for his text " the popular doctrine that 
labor is the cause of value," he proceeds to argue 
that it is absurd, by a series of what he regards as 
equivalent propositions. If this doctrine is true, 
" the value [of a product] must be proportional to the 
labor ; " "a thing once produced by- labor, must 
always have value, and the same value;" "all 
variations in value must be due to variations in 
labor ; " " all things produced b^ the same amount 
of labor, must be of equal value;" "and lastly, 
whatever [object] labor has been bestowed upon, 
must have value." * 

It will not be forgotten that the proposition it is 
my aim to establish, is, that labor is one of two 
elements, the joint action of which is necessary to 
the production of wealth or value. But it may be 
worth while to show that the reasoning (the points 
only of which are given above) against the doctrine 
that labor is the sole cause of value, is by no means 

* McLeod's " Theory of Banking," Vol. I. pp. 63, 55. 
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conclusive — especially since it has an indirect bear- 
ing upon my own. 

The author quoted holds that "debts are 
wealth," * and he places credits, annuities, insurance 
policies, the public funds, etc., in the same category 
— citing them as proofs of his doctrine, that vast 
masses of wealth are produced by the " human will," 
or by "legislative fiat," without the agency of 
labor. 

If his method is sound and correct, it would fol- 
low from his premises that all debts add to the 
general wealth in proportion to their respective 
amounts, and the same may be said of credits, funds, 
etc. But he would be justified in replying. to such 
an " argument," that his propositions are qualified 
by conditions, which, if not in all cases stated, are 
necessarily implied ; that the proceeds of credit may 
be wasted, or injudiciously invested ; and that debts 
may ruin the creditor without special advantages to 
anybody; and hence, they would not add to the 
wealth of the country. So, too, whether labor be 
the sole, cause of value, or one of two elements, or 
factors, which are indispensable to the production of 
value, it by no means follows that given activity of 
one, or both, would necessarily produce values — 
much less equal values — under all circumstances. 

♦ McLeod's " Theory of Banking," Vol. I. p. 179. 
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Labor spent in planting corn in Sahara, or in mining 
for gold in Pennsylvania, or England, would produce 
no value. But labor devoted to mining gold in 
California, or iron and coal in Pennsylvania or 
England, or in raising corn in our Western States, 
provided it be directed by intelligence and furnished 
with the proper accessories, would produce values 
in abundance. The production of value, then, 
requires other conditions than the mere co-operation 
or joint activity of labor and the forces and materi- 
als which Nature supplies ; but, given all other con- 
ditions it is possible to conceive, yet there can be, 
in my opinion, no creaiion of new values if such 
co-operation or joint activity is wanting. 

The casual reader may very naturally think that 
too much consideration has already been given to a 
few of the specific modes by which it is alleged ' 
wealth and new values can be and are actually 
created without the agency of human labor; but 
the issue which this allegation presents, is a most 
important, if not indeed, a vital one. For if it is 
demonstrable that the " human will," or the " fiat of 
the Legislature," or the agreement of two or more 
parties, constituting debts and credits, or the issue 
of paper money, or the putting forth of govern- 
ment bonds, or of insurance policies, or any other 
unnamed device, does or can, altogether independ- 
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ently of labor, actually produce new values, by 
" creating wealth out of nothing," then it becomes a 
serious question whether a "protective tariff" does 
not also belong in the same category, and possess 
the same faculty or power of " creating wealth out 
of nothing," and bestowing upon man objects or 
things of value which minister to his happiness, 
but which man's labor had no agency in producing. 
A still further question arises : if wealth can be 
" created out of nothing,"* without the agency of 
labor, is there any positive limit to the amount which 
may be thus created? And yet another: — ^if, by 
certain modes or processes* already known, wealth 
can be thus created, is it not reasonable to assume 
that an indefinite number of new processes to effect 
like results remain to be discovered? Sufl&cient 
wealth places at the disposal of its possessor every- 
thing that the world affords to satisfy his wants ; 
may not these wealth-creating processes ultimately 
become so numerous and productive as to enable 
man to forego toil altogether, without in the least 
diminishing the number and variety of objects which 
contribute to his happiness, or curtailing his means 
of acquiring them? 

— Recurring to the " wealth created out of noth- 
ing," which it is alleged resides in bank notes and 
other forms of credit, and to the admission that such 
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value consists in "the right to demand money," a 
moment's reflection will convince the intelligent and 
attentive economist, that the so-called creation of 
wealth out of nothing, is simply an actual or contin- 
gent transfer of wealth ; and that the several modes 
of "creation" above specified, all belong in one 
category. "The right to demand" a dollar of a 
banker, does not create a dollar; cash credits, 
"created for the express purpose of creating or 
forming future products," are not themselves " pro- 
ducts " in the sense in which that term is used ; a 
government bond, or an insurance policy, vests in 
the holder " the right to demand " a given amount 
of money at a specified time, or on the happening of 
a contingency therein described; but the money, 
when paid, is simply transferred from one party to 
another party ; and the sum of money or of values 
previously existing, is neither increased nor dimin- 
ished by the operation. 

Credits — especially bank notes, when they are 
accepted as a "circulating medium" and perform 
more or less perfectly the functions of money — con- 
stitute a FACT of wliich political economy must take 
cognizance. They may sometimes stimulate in- 
dustry, and increase the production of values — ^per- 
haps at the expense of an equitable distribution of 
the results of industry. On the other hand, credits 
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too often promote speculation, encourage idleness, 
and diminish production ; but in no case do credits 
of themselves, under any form, add to the aggregate 
real or " intrinsic " values of any country, or of the 
world at large. 

PROPERTY IN LAND. 

" Not only have present land tenures an indefen- 
sible origin, but it is impossible to discover any 
mode in which land can become private property." * 

"The world is God's bequest to mankind. All 
men are joint heirs to it." f 

"It cannot be apportioned as private property 
among all adult males who have reached twenty-one 
on a special day ; for, if so, what is to become of 
those who come of age on the morrow ? Is it pro- 
posed that each man, woman, and child shall have a 
section ? If so, what becomes of all who are to be 
born next year? * * Until we can demonstrate 
that men born after a certain date are doomed to 
slavery, we must consider that no such allotment is 
permissible." % 

" Ethical truth is as exact and as peremptory as 
physical truth ; in this matter of land tenure the 
verdict of morality must be distinctly yea or nay. 

* Herbert Spencer's " Social Statics," p. 134. 
t lb., p. 136. X lb., p. 138. 
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Either men have a right to make the soil private 
property, or they have not. There is no medium. 
We must choose one of two positions. There can 
be no half-and-half opinion." * 

Mr. Spencer not only excepts to Locke's theory 
that appropriating and mixing one's labor with a 
natural product make such product, thus removed 
from the state of nature, his property; but he con- 
tends that " no one can, by the mere act of appro- 
priating to himself any wild unclaimed animal or 
fruit, supersede the joint claims of other men to it."t 
The right of the person who caught the animal or 
gathered the fruit, to possess it, he admits may be 
better than the right of any one man ; but not 
"greater than the pre-existing rights of all other 
men put together." 

Hence his sweeping general conclusion that " his 
(any man's) title to possession cannot be admitted 
as a matter of rights but only on the ground of con- 
venience;" X 

" The point to be debated is, whether he had any 
right to gather or mix his labor with that which by 
the hypothesis previously belonged to mankind at 
large." § 

Thus it would seem that the institution of pri- 

* Herbert Spencer's " Social Statics," p. 139. t lb., p. 145. 
X lb., p. 146. § lb., p. 145. 
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vate property is a usurpation which, if tolerated at 
all, must necessarily be in derogation of right, and 
on the plea of convenience. For by the argument 
there can, under no possible circumstances, be right- 
ful property in land, even in that which the holder 
may have reclaimed fi-om the sea, nor in any m£^- 
terial thing which man may have removed from a 
state of nature by mixing his labor with and impart- 
ing value to it. And it is clear that there can be no 
material property which does not attach to the earth 
or some of its products. 

Spencer very justly remarks that Proudhon and 
his party betray themselves into an " awkward di- 
lemma " by the assertion that " all property is rob- 
bery ; " for it hence " follows that a man can have 
no right to the things he consumed for food," and 
therefore " a man has no property in his own flesh 
and blood — can have no valid title to himself," &c., 
&c. Do not Spencer's theories, rigidly applied, as 
he insists they should be, involve their adherents in 
the same "awkward dilemma?" 'true, he argues 
correctly that the " instinct of accumulation and the 
desire for personal acquisition " " pre-suppose a right 
of private property; for by right we mean that 
which harmonizes with the human constitution as 
divinely ordained." 

But, the preceding propositions being sound, 
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that there can be no private property in land ; and 
that man can acquire no right of property in material 
things by appropriating and mixing his own labor 
with them ; moreover that he has no right to take 
and use wild unclaimed fruits or game because of 
the constant presence in all places and at all times 
of the superior " pre-existing rights of all other men 
put together: " it would seem to be impossible to 
acquire, or even to conceive the existence of " pri- 
vate property " to satisfy the unextinguishable " in- 
stinct " and " desire for personal acquisition " whose 
demands to be gratified, he admits, are legitimate. 
He, however, assumes to show how private property 
can be acquired without violating any of the prin- 
ciples which he has laid down, and which he holds 
to be of paramount and perpetual obligation. His 
plan will be set forth as briefly as possible. " The 
equal claims of all men to the use of the earth " — 
" the co-heirship of all men to the soil," constitute 
its foundation. " Instead of being the possession of 
individuals, the country would be held by the great 
corporate body — Society. Instead of leasing his 
acres from an isolated proprietor, the farmer would 
lease them from the nation." " Stewards would be 
public' officials instead of private ones, and tenancy 
the only land tenure." * 

* Herbert Spencer's " Social Statics/' p. 141. 
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" Having thus hired a tract of land from his fel- 
low-men for a given period, for understood purposes 
and on specified terms — having thus obtained for a 
time the exclusive use of that land by a definite 
agreement with its owners, it is manifest that an in- 
dividual may, without the infiingement of the rights 
of others, appropriate to himself that portion of 
produce which remains after he has paid to mankind 
the promised rent. He has now, to use Locke's ex- 
pression, mixed his labor with certain products of 
the earth, and his claim to them is in this case valid, 
because he obtained the consent of society, before so 
expending his labor, and having fulfilled the condi- 
tion which society imposed in giving that consent — 
the payment of rent — society, to fulfil its part of the 
agreement, must acknowledge his title to that sur- 
plus which remains after the rent has been paid. 
* * The tenant may equitably claim the supple- 
mentary share as his private property ; may so claim 
it without any disobedience to the law of equal 
freedom ; and has therefore a right so to claim it." * 

Let us see: "Ethical truth is as exact and as 
peremptory as physical truth." All men are joint 
owners of the soil ; yet, even though all should 
agree to sell a portion of the soil to one of their 
number to-day^ they could not do it without violat- 

« 

Herbert Spencer's " Social Statics," p. 147. 
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ing the rights of " those who come of age on the 
morrow." Then how about society's leasing the 
soil in parcels for " a given time ? " How long may 
the " given time " of right extend ? One year ? — 
ten years ? — a hundred years ? If " society " has 
the right to lease land for a " given time," it must 
have a right to fix the period and the terms of the 
lease, since there is no other authority over the soil 
recognized in the theory. Then why may it not lease 
its trust property for any "given time," from one year 
to a thousand years? In any _e vent, "what is to be 
done with those who come of age on the morrow," 
and who find every acre of soil leased to' individuals 
for a given time," — longer, perhaps, than they can 
expect to live ? According to the theory of personal 
rights propounded by Spencer, the rights of " those 
who come of age on the morrow," and during the en- 
tire term of the leases, are ruthlessly violated by the 
lessors — " the lawful owner, society," or its agents. 
The fact that these young citizens are barred out 
from their inheritance — an equal share with their 
fellows in the soil, " God's bequest to mankind " — 
constitutes their true grievance ; the form or mode 
of exclusion, whether by sale or lease of the soil, is 
to them wholly immaterial, since in either case their 
rights, according to this theory, are sacrificed, and 
they are left without remedy. 
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A theory which would make Robinson Crusoe a 
trespasser on the rights of " the human race ; " 
which would say . to the hardy pioneer of unculti- 
vated regions who subsists on " wild, unclaimed 
animals and finiits," You "• break the law ; " which 
would not allow him to call his own a diamond 
pebble or a gold nugget which he picks up on a 
shore hitherto untrodden by man ; which holds that 
the soil " belongs to mankind at large," and is in- 
alienable under any conceivable circumstances ; 
which would invalidate all titles to personal prop- 
erty throughout the whole world, and make private 
ownership depend upon conditions impossible to 
realize : this theory is utterly unsound and imprac- 
ticable ; and were it practicable it would necessarily 
result in anarchy. Strongly as he reprobates com- 
munism, it is difficult to see why his theory does 
not justify it. For if " possession " for a thousand 
years gives no title ; if man cannot make his own 
any material thing with which he mixes his labor ; 
in short, if, as he asserts, all claims and titles to 
private property of every nature and kind are a 
fraud upon " society " and " mankind at large ; " 
and if " equity sternly commands that theory be 
embodied in fact," then it necessarily follows, first, 
that of all the holders of property in the whole 
world, not one has a valid claim to what he has in 
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possession ; and, second, that, all claims and titles 
to property being illegitimate and invalid, they 
should be so declared and be disposed of accord- 
ingly: the theory should "be embodied in fact." 
Here, then, we should have — indeed we have now^ 
if this theory is correct — a World full of wealth 
in all its myriad forms, and not a rightful in- 
dividual owner of any portion thereof. " The 
great corporate body, society," or "mankind at 
large," is the owner ; and, so far as persons are con- 
cerned, the right of any one to an interest in any 
part or all of this wealth is just as good as the right 
of any and every other. A species of communism 
would seem to be the necessary consequence of the 
recognition of this theory ; yet far be it from me to 
impute so pestilent a heresy to this truly great man, 
or to admit that it is reconcilable with, or not 
strongly reprobated by, the general tenor of his 
teachings. 

Preliminarily to all this theorizing, Spencer re- 
marks that government originates in man's imper- 
fection, and that it is begotten by necessity out of 
evil. This view of human government harmonizes 
with my own. Given, sufficient intelligence on the 
part of every human being to understand the rights 
and duties of every human being, associated in all 
individuals with a spirit of loyalty to the moral law 
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that would render its violation impossible, and no 
human government would be necessary. Humanity- 
deplores the want of such a degree of intelligence 
and morality; and governments justify their own 
existence and the exercise of powers of restraint and 
coercion, by assuming to supply this defect in the 
various members of society, and to enforce the law 
of right as ordained by the Supreme Power. Yet, 
while such is the theory of human government, in 
its measures and policies it partakes largely of 
human imperfection. It has never made a law 
affecting property which effectually secures to each 
individual precisely the amount, and no more, which 
would be his were the moral law universally and 
rigidly enforced; nor is it supposable that it will 
ever attain to a perfect standard — since such attain- 
ment would imply that government is no longer a 
necessity. 

But meanwhile society is obliged to choose be- 
tween anarchy and violence, on the one hand, and a 
system of laws founded on "expediency,"' yet ap- 
proaching as nearly as may be to the requirements of 
natural law, on the other ; and thus far society h*as 
chosen the latter alternative. These laws recognize 
the right of man to the ownership of material prop- 
erty in all its various forms, including definite por- 
tions of the soil. This right may be described in 
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brief and general terms as resting on original appro- 
priation, labor (imparting value to material objects), 
and purchase or exchange respectively. The right 
of sovereignty founded on discovery is simply the 
application, on a large scale, of the right of appro- 
priating the gifts of nature hitherto unappropriated 
by man; and whether such right will or will not 
stand th^ test of severe criticism, it is a fact which 
cannot be ignored that all land titles in the new 
world are based upon it — if not indeed upon the 
inferior right which conquest from feeble savage 
tribes is supposed to confer. These titles, even 
should they be pronounced invalid by the profound 
speculative philosopher, are not likely ever to be 
annulled. The same general remarks apply with 
equal fitness to the ownership of the soil and its 
products in all countries. Land, with all the nat- 
ural forces inherent in it, subject to certain rights 
theoretically reserved by the State, is universally 
recognized as a form of i^iatter which may be ap- 
propriated or bought and owned by man as prop- 
erty. It is true he did not and cannot create land ; 
but it is equally true that he cannot create matter 
in any form. Labor directed by intelligence will 
impart value to various forms of matter — among 
other forms, to matter which constitutes the soil; 
that value he creates, and it is his by natural law, 
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subject to the equitable rights of his fellow-men, 
who, by loan of capital or otherwise, have aided him 
in his work. That value which is his, exists in the 
concrete ; it is inseparable from matter ; and man 
must have a right to private ownership of material 
, property, or, communism, in ownership and manage- 
' ment, must of necessity be the only true system of 
property. This reasoning applies with equal feeble- 
ness or force to property in land, and to all other 
kinds or forms of material property.* 

* It is alleged that " an individual can never acquire absolute 
and sole right in land, but that there is always some limitation of 
bis right and a power of resumption reserved to the State." This 
proposition is quite needlessly proved by citing the fact that tlie 
State takes land for " a road, a canal, or a railroad station," and 
makes the landowner such "compensation " as in its sovereign dis- 
cretion it sees fit to award. This well-known fact, however, either 
does not prove that private property in land is a " usurpation," a 
"fundamental error," a "crude and monstrous assumption," or it 
proves too mucli. For, if the fact cited amounts to a demonstration, 
or even an admission, on the part of the acquiescing people, that 
there can be no " absolute and sole right [of property] in land," so, 
by parity of reason, there can be no '* abso/ ute and sole right" of 
property in any material substance whatever, nor any right of prop- 
erty in one's own products or earnings, nor even in one's own per- 
son. For as " the landowner is unceremoniously forced to give up 
bis land for the public convenience," by the State, so the State 
alike unceremoniously forces the citizen to " give up " whatever 
proportion of his property it deems fit to take for public uses. 
And tl'.e State goes so far as to force its citizens to " give up " 
their personal liberty and their lives on the same plea as it makes in 
the case of taking land. The State forces its citizens into the army 
and compels them to sacrifice their lives in wars which their own 
conscience condemns. "The State does not allow the holder of 
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To the " State," however, or to Society in the 
aggregate, must be accorded the faculty, " right," 
or power to limit the quantity of land which an in- 

tlie land to have his own way or to fix his own price." * So, too, 
tlie State does not allow " tlie citizen " to have his own way *' when 
conscience, liherty, and life are at stake ; " " nor to fix his own 
price " for the services he nia^ render or the life he is forced to 
put in jeopardy. 

Yet it must be admitted thjit in a strictly scientific view of the 
question, Aere occupancy or possession can never give a perfect 
title to property of any kind. For somebody must have created the 
property by means of labor before anybody could occupy or pos- 
sess it. 

Hence, titles accruing from and originating in occupancy or pos- 
session simply, would necessarily involve tlie overriding and sub- 
verting of title based on the production ot the values or the property 
in question, or of such title trarisferred by sale or gift. All this is incon- 
trovertible, as is also the position that a party can convey no better 
title than he himself possesses. But does it follow that, inasmuch 
as these abstract propositions are confessedly true, they can be and 
should " be embodied in fact," and that society, through the instru- 
mentality of civil government, should undertake their practical as- 
sertion ? Such an attempt, resolutely persisted in, wotdd speedily 
unsettle all titles to every species of property, and ultimately 
plunge society into anarchy and barbarism. The riijlit of every man 
to the property he has in possession would be challengeable, and 
nobody could feel secure, since it would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, for one to show that none of the propertj' he possesses has 
^er changed hands in violation of the abstract propositions above 
stated. Hence, for reasons mentioned in a preceding page, 
society has deemed it wise to enact statutes of limitation, making 
peaceable possession for a specific period competent legal eV^idence 
that such possession is rightful. Doubtless such statutes sometimes 
work injustice, and no intelligent man will pretend they may not; 
but until society reaches absolute perfection, when government will 
be no longer necessary, they cannot be dispensed with; nor can 
they be entirely ignored in any scheme for perfecting human insti- 
tutions and bettering the condition of mankind. 

♦ " The People's Blue Book " for 1872, pp. 444-46. 
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dividual may own ; or in certain extreme cases to 
override the will of the owner in respect to the 
management of his estate. The same principle ap- 
plies to other kinds of i^roperty not less forcibly 
than to property in land. For instance, at this very 
time,* the people of several of our Western States 
are profoundly agitated on account of alleged extor- 
tions of the great railroad corporations. Suppose 
that the charge preferred by the farmers is strictly 
true — that these corporations have so fixed their 
freight rates as to enable them to make enormous 
profits on the real cost of their property, while the 
farmers can make none on theirs. These corpora- 
tions claim a legal and moral right to charge such 
rates as they see fit for the use of their own prop- 
erty. Must the farmers, then, be compelled to see 
their products perish on their hands, or allow 
all their anticipated profits to be absorbed by the 
great corporations by means of extortionate freights ? 
Assuming that such abuses exist, society or "the 
State " should, because individuals cannot, correct 
them. The same rule and the same reasons are ap- 
plicable to abuses growing out of land monopoly. 
Abuses of the latter kind have often been urged as 
an argument against the private ownership of any 
portion of the soil ; but the same reasoning would 

* Tlie Spring of 1873. 
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be equally pertinent and forcible against* the right 
of private property in railways and in many other 
forms. State ownership of the soil (secured by the 
extinguishment of private titles by means of equit- 
able compensation), and a system of leases for defi- 
nite periods, as proposed by Mr. J. Stuart Mill, if 
justifiable on the ground that in no other way can 
the equitable rights of all to the use of this kind of 
property be effectually secured, would logically tend 
to a species of communism embracing all kinds of 
property. The same reasons would justify the 
same remedy in all cases. 

Although it seemed proper to consider very 
briefly the question of property in land, in order to 
show that the system of private ownership which 
prevails in our own and many European countries 
is, neither in its general features nor in its distinct- 
ive principle, altogether wanting in the sanction of 
natural law ; and that accordingly the holders of land 
have at least a prima facie right to the control of 
the natural forces attaching to their respective pos- 
sessions ; yet the establishment of these propositions 
is by no means indispensable to the validity of my 
argument. For whether the ownership of land be 
vested in the State, or in the " human race," or in 
individual citizens, the owners, or agents of the 

owners, would alike desire to devote it to the most 

4* 
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l^rofi table uses. The same remarks apply with 
equal pertiuency and force to material property, and 
tlie owners of material property, of all other forms 
and kinds. Whether held by the rightful owner, or 
by one whose legal title is in fraud of the highest 
equity, as asserted by Spencer, the holder in either 
case possesses the faculty of controlling it ; and he 
naturally uses his power of control in the manner 
which he deems most advantageous to himself. 

Without further discussion, it will be assumed 
that between property in land and property in other 
material things, there is no such radical difference 
as to warrant the State or Society in the aggregate 
in seizing and controlling the former to the absolute 
exclusion of private ownership, while leaving all 
forms of the latter kind to be acquired and even 
monopolized by private persons and corporations 
without limit or restriction ; and that as the laws of 
science make no radical distinction between the two 
kinds of property, so the policy of States should be 
to treat both substantially alike — recognizing and 
guaranteeing the equitable rights of each, but reserv- 
ing and exercising the right to intervene in case 
of flagrant abuses, as \\iell as in cases where 
obstinacy or private cupidity palpably and un- 
justly obstructs the promotion of the general welfare. 
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THE RELATION OF NATURE'S FORCi;S 
AND MATERIALS TO VALUE, FURTHER 
CONSIDERED. 

Bastiat and nearly all recent economical writ- 
ers hold, as already stated, that value of itself is not 
a property or quality, or a combination of properties 
or qualities which may inhere in or attach to any 
material thing ; but that it is simply " a ratio, an 
external relation " — having reference to " services " 
exchanged or to be exchanged by or between man 
and his fellow-man. It hence follows, and they ac- 
cordingly teach, that there can be no value without 
exchange, and especially none where there is no 
opportunity to make exchanges — as in the case of 
the sack of gold already referred to. They also 
teach that the materials and forces so liberally sup- 
plied by nature cannot possibly constitute, under 
any conceivable circumstances, even the smallest 
element of value; that the "utility" which such 
materials or forces impart to any commodity or pro- 
duct adds nothing to its value; and that it accord- 
ingly never affects prices, no matter how many 
hands a given commodity may pass through, or to 
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how many exchanges it may give rise before it 
finally reaches the consumer. The gifts of nature, 
they tell us, are always and necessarily free — 
whether in the form of materials which enter into 
the composition of a given product, or of forces by 
means of which it is wrought into a shape fitted to 
satisfy the wants of man — free not only to the man- 
ufacturer or farmer who uses them in the first in- 
stance, but free also and alike under all circum- 
stances and to all mankind.* This latter branch of 
the general proposition respecting the nature and 
sources of value, is entitled to some further consid- 
eration. 

It may be remarked, preliminarily, that the class 
of economical writers here referred to, concede, or 
rather assert, the right of property in land as fully 
as the right of property in other material things; 
and that ownership vests in the owner of such prop- 
erty the right to the natural forces which appertain 
to it. Bastiat admits quite as fully that the natural 
forces — such as man puts in requisition in the work 
of production — are unequally distributed; but as 
he frankly declares that his dominant idea is that 
ithose who, by superior sagacity or other means, 
contrive to avail themselves of natural ageiTcies to 

* See Appendix B for extracts from Bastitat's Works, in which 
this ^PCtriue is asserted as of universal application. 
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the greatest possible extent, do not and cannot 
derive any pecuniary advantage from their co-oj^era- 
tion over their fellow-producers who secure far less 
of nature's aid, he is logically forced to conclude 
that as the natural, forces and materials cost nothing 
in the first instance, so they can never possess or 
create value, nor exchange for anything of value, 
nor impart value to any object whatever. The 
right of exchange being unobstructed and free, he 
holds that the materials and forces of nature, being 
the free gift of God to man, together with all the 
benefits accruing therefrom, will always be as free 
to the consumer of a given product as to the manu- 
facturer who produced it : it is human services, and 
not the gifts of God, that are estimated and ex- 
changed. 

And yet he says, " man always seeks conditions 
which impart most value to his services." He dis- 
cerns that he may profit by the gifts of God in 
three ways : 1st, if he takes possession of them him- 
self ; or, 2d, if he alone knows the process by which 
they may be utilized; or, 3d, if he possesses the 
only instrument by means of which these gifts may 
be made to co-operate in the production of values. 

Under either of these conditions he gives but 
little of his own labor in exchange for much of the 
labor of others. His services have a large relative 
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value, and one is disposed to believe that such ex- 
cess of value is inherent in the natural agent.* 

It seems strange that having admitted that 
under the circumstances he describes, and for 
reasons he sets forth, the fortunate or sagacious man 
who had secured the most favjorable arrangements 
with nature, would give but little of his own for 
much of the labor of others, he should not have 
recognized the true principle underlying all the 
phenomena of production — that the natural forces 
constitute one of the indispensable factors in the 
production of values, and that under varying circum- 
stances they vary largely in efficiency of action — 
thus producing the precise state of things which he 
describes. But the "dominant idea" with which 
he acknowledges he was possessed, prevented his 
wonderfully acute mind from perceiving it ; and he 
proceeds to argue that the superior value of the 
product in question resides in the " service " person- 
ally rendered by the fortunate or sagacious man, 
and not at all in " the natural agents, the gifts of 
God." On a previous page of the same volume he 
thus assumes to demonstrate that value cannot in 
any degree accrue from nature, or the action of 
natural forces. 

* This is a rather free translation from Bastiat, Vol. VI., p. 856. 
The original will be found in Appendix B. 
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" If value is in matter, it is confounded with the 
physical qualities of the substance which render 
them useful to man. But these qualities are often 
placed there by nature. Then nature concurs in 
creating value^ and we attribute value to what is in 
its essence gratuitous and common. Where then 
is the basis of property ? When the compensation I 
give to obtain a material product — wheat, for ex- 
ample — is distributed among those who, directly or 
indirectly, have rendered me service in producing it, 
to whom goes that part of the price which corre- 
sponds to the portion of value due to nature? To 
God? Nobody will thus pretend, and nobody has 
ever seen God claim payment for His services. To 
man ? By what right — since by the hypothesis man 
did not create it ? " * 

But this style of argument is by no means con- 
clusive. Indeed if it proves that natural agencies 
do not assist in creating values, it must necessarily 
prove also that no human power can create value. 
For it will not be disputed that Deity is as truly the 
source of man's mental and muscular powers, as He 
is of the power which causes seed to germinate and 
produce its kind. Hence, if He should be paid in 
case His " services," rendered through the action of 

* The original, from Bastiat's complete works, Vol. VI., p. 171, 
is given in Appendix B. 
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the natural laws, contribute to the creation of 
values, He would be equally entitled to share in all 
values however created, since it is utterly impos- 
sible to conceive of any production of values inde- 
pendent of the powers, instrumentalities, and agen- 
cies which alike have their origin in the Great First 
Cause. 

Now, the natural forces are said to be free to all 
mankind ; and in one sense they are ; that is, to the 
owner of the matter in which such forces reside, or 
of the space or territory in which they act — as illus- 
trated in the action of the sun in making salt by 
evaporation, or in bleaching, etc., etc. To such per- 
sons the natural forces, inhering in and limited to 
such ownership, arefiee. The owner of land fertilizes 
it and plants it with corn; and the natural forces 
reward him with a crop. Had he refrained from 
planting, the natural forces would have been com- 
paratively dormant or have worked less to liis ad- 
vantage. But whether he plants or refrains from 
planting, the work done for him by the natural forces 
is free to him, but to him alone. 

So, too, if a man has a fine waterfall on his land — 
here is a natural force or power which, so long as it 
is unemployed, does nothing towards producing utili- 
ties or values. But the owner of the land on which 
it is situated is clearly the owner of the waterfall 
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also, and of the power now running to waste. He 
may build machine shops or mills and use the power 
for his own benefit ; or he may sell it, or hold it for 
a better .price than it will now command. If there is 
no other waterfall within many miles, he will natu- 
rally set his own to work ; but why and for whom ? 
Evidently he would not devote his capital and 
labor to the erection of machinery until he had 
made up his mind that they would thus pro- 
duce greater values than they would if other- 
wise employed — nor if there were the slightest 
doubt that the values thus produced would be 
all his own. The natural forces inseparable from 
the waterfall would operate " gratuitously " for the 
owner of the surrounding territory who should put 
them at the work of producing " utilities," and for 
him only. These forces would perform the work 
which under other circumstances would necessarily 
be performed by man — and they would do it cheaper 
and better, as otherwise they would not supersede 
muscular power ; the " utilities " produced by their 
agency would possess none the less value because in 
their production the natural forces had been substi- 
tuted for manual labor; and the ultimate result 
would be a given quantity of " utilities " possessing 
value (inasmuch as they are unobtainable without 
labor), and costing the producer and owner less than 
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the average cost of like commodities in the local 
market. 

It is unqestionably true, that, even in the hypo- 
thetical case under consideration, while the natural 
forces work primarily and directly for the owner of 
the water power, they work indirectly and remotely 
for the benefit of all mankind. In this case there is no 
other water power within a circle of ten or twenty 
miles in diameter. The owner of the water power 
is therefore in no danger of local competition ; and in 
the absence of all competition, he would naturally 
sell his products at the highest possible price com- 
patible with the exclusion of the costlier products 
made by hand. But farther off, indeed at irregular 
intervals all over the world, there are other water- 
falls and machines devoted to the same kind of man- 
ufacture, and with these he is obliged to compete. 
The consequence is a constant tendency towards 
cheaper production by means of improved machinery 
and the discovery of new processes, which inures to 
the benefit of all consumers, or of all mankind. 
Pending the longer or shorter periods during which 
the improved machinery and the new processes 
remain under the exclusive control of the inventor 
and the discoverer, they alone realize the principal 
benefit accruing from larger production with the 
same outlay of capital and labor. But after the 
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expiration of that period, the right to use these 
means of larger production becomes common to all 
mankind through all future time. The natural 
forces which had been utilized more advantageously 
by the inventor and the discoverer than ever before, 
and which to that extent had worked almost ex- 
clusively for- their benefit, henceforth work for all 
on equal terms. Or, in the words of Bastiat, their 
co-operation with human labor is henceforth 
" gratuitous ; " and the consumers of the com- 
modities, the production of which had thus been 
increased and cheapened, are benefited in propor- 
tion to the resulting fall in prices. 

But it would be a great mistake, hence, to con- 
clude that the time will ever come when all 
" natural advantages " will " become under the law 
of competition, the common and gratuitous i^d^tvimowy 
of consumers, of society, of mankind."* For 
although inventions by means of which the natural 
forces are rendered more efficient in the work of 
production, and which are to-day private property, 
will to-morrow " become the common and gratuitous 
patrimony of mankind ; " they will be succeeded by 
other inventions which for a certain period will also 
be private property ; and these later inventions will 
enable their owners to utilize the natural forces to 

♦Wliite's "Bastiat," p. 66. 
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better advantage than the rest of mankind and con- 
sequently to their own profit, until these in their 
turn become " common and gratuitous." Such sub- 
stantially has been the course of events for centu- 
ries ; and it is quite safe to assume that it is not 
destined to change for centuries to come. And, 
assuming that the notions of value and the produc- 
tion of values here advocated are correct^ it is per- 
fectly obvious that meanwhile the forces of Nature 
will, under certain circumstances, constitute a factor 
in the production of values ; and that they can never 
be altogether "the common and gratuitous patri- 
mony of mankind." 

But lest it should for a moment be supposed that 
the correctness of the notions of value and produc- 
tion above referred to, is entirely dependent upon 
the correctness of the assumption of the continuance 
of invention and discovery, which for a time places 
a certain class at an advantage with respect to all 
other classes, it may be proper to remark again in 
this connection, that so long as there are mines of 
unequal richness, lands of unequal fertility, and a 
thousand other industries presenting the same gen- 
eral aspects, just so long we shall be obliged to con- 
template the phenomena of unequal values accruing 
from equal sums of labor — all other aids and acces- 
sories of production being the same excepting only 
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the single element or factor, the forces and materials 
supplied by nature. 

There is a tract of land- in this immediate neigh- 
borhood * where, in the short distance of twenty or 
thirty yards, one may pass from a sandy soil, that is 
naturally sterile, to a clayey soil, originally overlaid 
with a rich vegetable mold or muck. This sharp 
line of demarcation between these two kinds of soil 
extends for a considerable distance. The land on 
either side of the line was cleared of the native forest 
at about the same time, and it is of my own personal 
knowledge that for years afterwards the clay land 
could be as safely relied on for over two tons of hay 
to the acre, as could the sandy land for one-half a 
ton. The labor required for the richer land did not 
exceed that which the sandy land required, except- 
ing only the slight difference which the harvesting 
of the larger crop of the richer land rendered neces- 
sary. The original cost of these two varieties of soil 
to the State was nominal : and they were sold to the 
first occupiers at precisely the same price. Here 
then is a case where, with the insignificant difference 
above noted, a given amount of labor and capital ex- 
pended on the richer, yielded at least four times as 
much hay as the same amount of labor and capital 
expended on the poorer soil. Now it would seem to 

* Lot No. 40 in the town of Irondequoit, New York. 
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be SO clear as to admit of no question whatever, that 
the larger product was due solely to the greater in- 
tensity, abundance or efficiency of the natural forces 
inherent in the clayey soil ; for taking the facts as 
tliey existed, the only elements of production which 
were not alike in quality and amount or efficiency 
in respect to the two kinds of soil, were those which 
nature supplied. Another fact remains to be stated. 
The hay grown on the clayey soil was worth fully 
as much per ton as that grown on the sandy soil. 
Hence the conclusion, that in this case the larger 
product and the greater value were due to the more 
efficient action of the natural forces, or to their 
more favorable co-operation with the capital and the 
labor of man. 

It is very obvious that the principles involved in 
this case are of wide, if not indeed of universal applicar 
tion. Were the two kinds of soil separated by miles 
or hundreds of miles instead of a few yards merely, the 
same principles would apply, the same practical re- 
sults would follow, and they would warrant 'pre- 
cisely the same conclusion. So too, if several soils 
of" nearly equal fertility, the respective products 
of which under given conditions would vary in 
quantity and value from five to fifteen per cent, only, 
be substituted for the two above described, the same 
principles would apply, and they would have the 
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same bearing upon the scientific question under con- 
sideration. 

Instead of the new lands of America, let us take 
two tracts of equal area in Great Britain, one of 
which, belonging to A., is naturally sterile and 
barely produces enough to pay for the labor ex- 
pended upon it and preyent its abandonment by the 
owner ; while the other, belonging to B., is naturally 
fertile, and yields a product of four times greater 
value, the cost of labor being substantially the same 
as paid by A. Both tracts were originally " gratu- 
itous," and cost the first owners nothing. B.'s land 
has always paid him or his predecessors a handsome 
return in excess of the cost of working it, while A.'s 
has never paid but little more than he has expended 
upon it. At the present time B.'s land will sell for 
a much larger sum than A's. If the work performed 
by nature is always " gratuitous " — not only to him 
for whom it is done in the first instance, but to 
everybody and "throughout all human transac- 
tions," and hence, can never give rise to, or consti- 
tute an element of, value — if such is the fact, how 
can the difference in favor of B. be accounted for? 
An account embracing both A.'s and B.'s property 
from "the bes^innino^" would show that B.'s now 
stands him in much less than A.'s; yet it is worth 
much more, and will readily sell or exchange for a 
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much larger sum of money or other values. This 
case, though hypothetical, contains no challejigeable 
feature ; and in respect to principles involved, it is 
in strict harmony with facts familiar to all. Its 
solution is impossible so long as the "dominant 
idea " is adhered to. But it is readily solved if the 
respective farms of A. and B. are regarded as belong- 
ing in the same category as machines or other agen- 
cies of production. B.'s is better, because more 
effective than A.'s ; with the same quantity of labor 
it will yield a larger product of standard quality, and 
consequently it will afford its owner a larger profit. 
A farm or machine vests in its owner the exclusive use 
of the natural forces attaching thereto ; and since 
they are more efiicient in B.'s farm than they are in 
A.'s, a given quantity of labor in either case being as- 
sumed, his farm is correspondingly the more Valuable. 
As the dominant idea of Bastiat confessedly is, 
that while " nature and man must concur in every 
article of production, the portion of nature is always 
gratuitous," * he reiterates it in different phraseology 
in most of his essays on the production or distribu- 
tion of values, and sustains it with a great variety of 
arguments and illustrations. This will perhaps jus- 
tify a reiteration of argument and illustration of 
opposite tenor. He says, "the exchanges of com- 

* White's " Translation of Bastiat's Essays," p. 61. ' 
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merce are between labor and labor." " Traffic is an 
exchange of values." " Traffic is the exchange of 
equal labors." "Only so much of the usefulness of 
an article as is the result of human labor becomes 
the object of mutual exchange, and consequently of 
remuneration. The remuneration varies much no 
doubt, in proportion to the intensity of the labor, of 
the skill which it requires, of its being apropos to 
the demand of the day, of the need which exists for 
it, of the momentary absence of competition, etc. 
But it is not the less true in principle that the as- 
sistance received from natural laws, which belongs to 
all, counts for nothing in the price." * 

He admits that " competition establishes for each 
category [of products] a price current," and the 
proposition hitherto stated t will not be controverted, 

that the price of each standard product approximates 
the average cost of all. 

Now suppose — the hypothesis being substantially 
in accord with many known facts — suppose a man 
engaged in gold washing on a river bottom realizes 
from his own labor, by means of a very rude appar- 
atus, ten dollars a day in gold dust ; while another 
man, equally "skilled" and laboring with equal 
"intensity," who is working a claim but a short 

* Wliite's Translation of " Bastiat*s Essays," pp. 51, 65, 56. 
t See page 48 of this work. 

5 
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distance away, can get only enough of the precious 
dust to amount to two dollars a day. If " traffic is 
the exchange of equal labor," and " the portion of 
nature is always gratuitous," on what basis can the 
respective products of these two days' labor be ex- 
changed for each other, or for other products of 
known value ? It is well known that many of the 
large gold, silver and quicksilver mining companies 
of the Pacific States and Territories, exhibit discrep- 
ancies in their financial results, quite as great as that 
of the above hypothesis. They range all the way 
from ruinous deficits to annual profits of hundreds 
per cent, upon the capital originally invested. It is 
quite certain that the owners of these various prop- 
erties are all animated by one purpose — to get the 
largest possible return for their capital and their 
labor ; and that their " skill " and the " intensity " 
of their labor do not vary to any appreciable extent 
— certainly not to such an extent as to account for 
the widely different results. How then is it pos- 
sible, on the principle so positively asserted by Bas- 
tiat, to account for the widely differing values ac- 
cruing from the same amounts of labor devoted with 
like " intensity " to the production o^ values ? For 
it should not for a moment be forgotten that he 
holds that "the forces and the materials given by 
God gratuitously to man in the beginning, have re- 
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mained, are still, and will ever be, gratuitous, 
throughout all human transactions ; for in the valu- 
ations to which exchanges give rise, it is human 
services and not the gifts of Qod which are mutually 
valued and exchanged." * 

In the cases under consideration, all the elements 
supplied by man are the same, but the " materials," 
which are " the gifts of God," as between the enter- 
prises subjected to comparison, differ widely; and 
the resulting values produced differ in the same pro- 
portion. It should not, indeed it could not, be so, 
were the "dominant idea" of Bastiat correct; for 
if " human services " only are valued and compen- 
sated in exchanging the products of human industry, 
and the "materials and forces of nature" "count 
for nothing in the price," the resulting values in 
these enterprises would necessarily be strictly pro- 
portional to the labor employed — the other acces- 
sories of production being the same in all. 

Let us make still further application of the doc- 
trine and the principles under consideration, to agri- 
culture, one of the largest and most general, as min- 
ing for the precious metals is one of the most limited 
industries of civilized man. For this purpose let us 
take a broad expanse of country, the soil of which is 
generally fertile, the climatic conditions substantially 

♦Bastiat's " Complete Works," Vol. VI., p. 297. 
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alike, though not uniform, and the cultivators intel- 
ligent, industrious and frugal. In all large tracts of 
country there is more or less diversity in the natural 
qualities of the soil, the lay of the land with respect 
to the sun, natural irrigation, etc. Some of it has a 
southern and some a northern exposure ; some of it 
is on the hill-top and some in the valley ; and some 
of it is more and some less retentive of the moisture 
supplied by dew and rain. The respective owners 
of the different qualities of soil are well aware that 
certain products require more and others less of heat 
and moisture ; and that some will flourish on a com- 
paratively poor soil, while others require a soil of 
great natural richness, or one that has been artifici- 
ally fertilized. They accordingly plant their crops 
with reference to these known facts, basing their 
calculations on the ordinary or average amount of 
heat and moisture annually supplied by nature to 
their respective localities. 

Now it is a well-established fact that taking long 
and definite periods as the basis of comparison, the 
amount of precipitation and of natural heat respect- 
ively, is almost exactly the same in any given tract 
of country. It is an equally well established fact, 
that taking single years, and especially the portions 
of the year during which crops grow and ripen as 
the basis of comparison, and limiting it to a given 
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locality, rain-fall and natural heat are so wide in 
their range of variation that in one year or portion 
of a year, they may be in quantity just what is neces- 
sary to the greatest possible production, or they may 
be so excessive or so scant, as to be absolutely de- 
structive ; and they may fluctuate from year to year, 
between the two extremes indicated, sometimes en- 
abling the cultivator to realize only a moderate profit 
on his capital and labor; but sometimes also sub- 
jecting him to considerable loss. It will be under- 
stood as a part of the hypothesis, that the labor 
employed is the same, whether nature does or does 
not favor the cultivator, excepting only the variation 
incident to harvesting a scanty or an abundant 
crop ; yet as a matter of fact, the cultivator often 
expends more labor when nature is unpropitious, in 
trying to counteract the effects of excessive heat or 
cold, or moisture, and is still obliged to accept a 
smaller compensation than less labor would have 
yielded under more favorable natural auspices. Here 
then we have the same result as already noted — a 
large discrepancy in values produced by different 
cultivators, each of whom gave employment to the 
same amount and kind of labor. The constant and 
unvarying element in these cases is labor, supple- 
mented and assisted in each respectively, by a given 
amount of capital ; the inconstant and varying one 
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is supplied by nature, and the result is values cor- 
responding more or less nearly to the variations of 
that one element. 

Let us consider the facts embodied in this hypoth- 
esis, in another aspect: Some crops require more, 
others less heat and moisture. One farmer in a 
given year plants very largely the former, and his 
neighbor as largely, the latter class. The season is 
an extreme one as regards heat and moisture ; the 
unfortunate farmer vainly puts forth all his energy 
and skill to neutralize its damaging effects upon his 
growing crops, but he scarcely harvests as much as 
the seed he had sown ; while the fortunate one, with 
less than the average labor, secures a most abundant 
harvest. Again, take the case of other two farmers, 
and suppose that instead of planting different crops, 
each plants the same— one on ground requiring 
much, the other on ground requiring little heat 
and moisture to produce abundantly. The season 
being an extreme one, the unfortunate farmer gets 
for his labor but a small return, while his more for- 
tunate neighbor, who has expended no more labor, 
gets a large crop. The product in the two cases 
being of the same kind and quality, sells f^r the 
same price by the pound or bushel ; and the conse- 
quence is, that the values accruing to the two farm- 
ers respectively, each exerting or emplojdng the same 
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labor, differ in exact proportion to the weight or 
measure of their material products, less perhaps by 
a part of the cost incident to harvesting and market- 
ing the larger product. 

Now if the materials and forces supplied by 
nature are always free throughout all the processes 
of production and all commercial transactions, and 
if the product of labor (freedom of exchange being 
understood) always exchanges for the product of 
equal labor, the ultimate result in the above hy- 
pothesis would inevitably be different. For suppose 
the unfortunate farmer. A,, obtained only thirty 
bushels of wheat, while the fortunate farmer, B., ob- 
tained one hundred bushels for the same labor, on 
the free natural force and agency theory, A. would 
be entitled to demand of B. one hundred bushels of 
wheat in exchange for his thirty bushels ; or at least 
to demand an equal division of their combined pro- 
duct. 

It can hardly be alleged with seriousness, that 
the fortunate man in the several foregoing hypothe- 
ses may have been rewarded with greater values be- 
cause of, and in proportion to, his superior sagacity 
and skill — the former enabling him to foretell and 
the latter to profit by the foreseen peculiarities of 
ever-varying climates. For notwithstanding the 
recent wonderful achievements in the science of me- 
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teorology, the wisest of those who have made it the 
study of their lives will not pretend that they can 
forecast the seasons with such accuracy and so long 
in advance, as to supply the farmer with a safe prac- 

■ 

tical guide for his industrial operations. Moreover, 
on the always free natural force and material theory, 
the sagacious man would have little interest in seek- 
ing the co-operation of nature under such conditions 
as would result in the largest possible sum of pro- 
ducts and " utilities " from his own labor ; since on 
that theory these products and " utilities " could be 
obtained in exchange for a lesser sum of both by the 
man who had been less fortunate in securing nature's 
aid. For it is labor for labor as embodied in differ- 
ent ])r()ducts that is the basis of exchange, according 
to tlie theory under consideration ; and the varying 
d(^gr(H)s in which nature assists or has been supposed 
to assist in the work of producing values, can under 
no circumstances give rise to varying values so long 
as the labor employed is a fixed or given sum in all 
the cases subjected to comparison. 

HoAvever the respective partisans of opposing 
theories may endeavor to account for the fact, the 
fact itself will be disputed by none, that there is a 
constant stream of emigration, composcjd mainly of 
the poor, the hardy and the enterprising, from the 
thickly-peopled portions of Europe to the sparsely- 
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peopled regions of America, Australia, and the 
Pacific Islands. It is a fact equally indisputable, 
that in those thinly-peopled countries the settlers 
generally are able to produce, not only more of use- 
ful things, but things possessing more value and com- 
manding a larger sum of " utilities " and values by 
free exchange in the commercial centres of the world, 
than they could produce in the countries whence 
they came. It is well known that a small portion of 
the mass of emigrants leave their own country, with 
the avowed purpose of making a fortune in " the 
States" or in "the Colonies," and then returning 
to enjoy it in the land of their birth ; and it is also 
known that while some fail in their efforts, some also 
succeed. 

All these facts seem to me to prove beyond 
question that the element in the production of 
values, composed of the materials and forces of 
nature, is " remunerated " to the advantage of him 
whom they primarily serve, instead of being " free 
to all throughout all human transactions." 

In the early days of gold-mining in California, 
the wages of labor were from five to ten times 
higher than the same labor would command in 
Europe or the Atlantic States ; and money was let 
at more than fifty per cent, per annum. And yet 
men paid these high rates for capital and labor and 
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made large profits. The only explanation the fact 
[idmits of is simply this: the unappropriated raw- 
ma* eiials of nature in the form of gold-dust mixed 
with the alluvium of the river bottoms, were so ex- 
ceptionally abundant that one day's rude labor 
w^ould produce more gold than would sufiice to pay, 
pcrliaps, twenty days' labor in an agricultural 
country. Here then, clearly, labor was a smaller, 
and the materials of nature a larger and more effi- 
cient element in producing values, than they respect- 
ively constitute in the ordinary processes of produc- 
tion. 

This industry may be worthy of a little further 
"remark. In its earlier days the miners were few in 
number ; they could select portions of alluvial soil 
that were the richest in gold deposits for the field 
of their operations, and appropriate to their exclu- 
sive use the entire proceeds of their labor. Pres- 
ently, however, this state of things is altogether 
changed. Instead of being practically free to all, 
the whole area of gold-bearing territory has become 
the acknowledged property of a large number of 
owners, every one of whom asserts his proprietary 
rights in respect to gold quite as jealously and as 
efficiently as in respect to timber or other vegetable 
growths. Meanwhile, persons have been attracted 
to the gold-fields from all parts of the world, and 
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the number of miners has been quadrupled. Hence 
there is, in the first instance, only one-fourth of* the 
quantity of gold lands per man that there was origi- 
nally ; but this one-fourth has become the property 
of private owners, of whom the miner, if not himself 
a landowner, must buy the privilege of prosecuting 
his peculiar industry before he can earn one dollar. 
The favors of nature, which at first (whether right- 
fully or not) were practically free to all, have now 
been appropriated and divided and subdivided, until ^ 
they are only, say, one-fourth the original amount 
per man ; and that smaller portion must be still fur- 
ther diminished by the royalty or other form of 
charge demanded by the owner of the land for the 
privilege of mining on his private property. It is 
perfectly obvious that under this altered state of 
things the average weight of gold produced by each 
man will be less than it was when the miners were 
only one-fourth their present number ; and it is 
equally obvious that the present gold product will 
exchange for other gold, or for values in any other 
form, on the basis of weight (standard fineness being 
implied), and not on the basis of the ever-varying 
quantities of labor employed in producing the 
various lots of gold of given weight. In these 
several hypotheses, the constant and unchanging 
element is labor— equal sldll and application being 
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assumed in all cases ; the gifts of nature supply the 
inconstant and changeable one, and the result is 
equal labor produces unequal values. It is worthy 
of mention that the rights accruing from private 
property in land come in as a disturbing force in the 
partition and distribution of the materials and forces 
of nature ; but it will be borne in mind that through- 
out the whole field of economical science, almost 
every material thing, including land, has its acknowl- 
edged owner, whose consent must be obtained by 
purchase or otherwise, as a condition precedent to 
its being used by other parties for their own pur- 
poses. 

But if an agricultural district be substituted for 
a gold-bearing one, the same general principles will 
apply, and conduct' to the same conclusion. Sup- 
pose a million of people occupy a given territory, 
all of which has been parcelled out into farms and 
brought to a liigh state of cultivation by the respect- 
ive owners. Suppose further, that all at once 
another million of people migrate to the territory 
and buy one-half the land of the former owners. 
We should now have twice as many farms and twice 
as much labor as formerly, but the quantity of land 
would remain the same. In other words, the sum 
of labor available for production would be doubled, 
but the gifts of nature would not be increased. No 
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argument can be necessary to convince the intelli- 
gent and candid reader that the doubling of the 
labor element, under the circumstances, would not 
effect a doubling of the values produced. One of 
the elements or factors in the case supposed has not 
been increased or raised ; but if the hypothesis ad- 
mitted the raising of this factor in the same ratio as 
the other, the result would clearly be an increase of 
values produced in the same proportion — it bfeing 
assumed, of course, that the requisite capital and 
other accessories of production should hold the same 
relation in either case. 

Unquestionably it may be alleged that the hy- 
pothesis includes features that could not possibly be 
realized — that the halving of farms and the doubling 
of cultivators throughout a large territory can never 
take place simultaneously. The fact will be readily 
admitted. But the admission of this fact does not 
in the least degree impair the force of the reasoning. 
For it will not be disputed that in thinly-peopled 
agricultural districts, where the land is owned by 
the cultivators and its transfer is not obstructed by. 
law, farms are subdivided and sold in parcels to im- 
migrants and to the landless sons of the resident 
owners. Thus, by natural processes well known to ^ 
all, farms are multiplied in number, their average 
area is correspondingly diminished, and the sum of 
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labor is increased in the same ratio. But whether 
the increase in the number of farms and laborers 
respectively is one hundred per, cent, or only ten 
per cent., and whether it should take place in a 
single day or require a century for its accomplish- 
ment, the principles involved would be the same, 
and the arguments deducible therefrom would lose 
none of their pertinency or force. The simultaneous 
changes in numbers and conditions assumed in the 
hypothesis, if not possible, are certainly thinkable. 
Considered as taking place slowly and requiring a 
long period for their actual realization, it would be 
extremely difficult to measure their practical effect 
in altering the relation between a given amount of 
labor and the sum of values it produces, under the 
respective conditions of the hypothesis. Any esti- 
mate of the net effect of such changes, based on a 
comparison of values produced at the beginning 
with those produced at the end of a long period, is 
liable to be complicated with the effects of improved 
processes of production, with the influence on nom- 
inal values accruing from variations in the monetary 
standard, from special legislation, etc., etc. But by 
putting the proposition in the abstract, as it is stated 
in the hypothesis, the mind is left free to consider 
the main question unembarrassed by the presence of 
variable collateral agencies affecting the sum of 
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values which given quantities of labor would pro- 
duce under the conditions respectively described. 
J hese agencies, introduced as a distinct element in 
the problem to be solved, may mislead the judg- 
ment ; and they may also obscure, but under no cir- 
cumstances can they possibly change, the action of 
the natural laws. 



RE-STATEMENT AND APPLICATION OF 

PRINCIPLES. 

The following propositions will henceforth be 
considered as established : — 

1st. That value is a real entity and not " merely 
an external relation " between fictitious or unreal 
things, the very existence of which is denied by 
those who thus define it. 

2d. That the only elements or factors that are 
indispensable to the production of value, and into 
which all values are resolvable, are human labor and 
the materials and forces of nature. 

3d. That the relative efficiency of these elements 
or factors in the work of production, instead of being 
fixed and constant, is fluctuating and variable ; that 
hence given quantities of labor, in a multitude of 
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cases, will produce different values, assuming that 
skill, capital, and all other accessories of produc- 
tion are the same in every case ; and that the only 
difference between the various cases consists in 
the more or less efficient co-operation of the natural 
forces. 

4th. That land and other material things being 
subject to appropriation and ownership as private 
property, the natural forces pertaining thereto may 
be used " gratuitously " by the owner of the prop- 
erty to which they pertain, like machinery or any 
other agency of production, and the resulting pro- 
duct belongs to him alone. 

Now every piece or parcel of property of what- 
ever kind, existing in a country, has its owner, who 
is entitled to its exclusive use, except as against the 
State under certain conditions. So, too, all labor 
has its owners — that is, in the first instance, the per- 
sons who labor. 

Hence it will be observed that the natural forces 
which are utilized in the work of production, and 
which are one of its indispensable factors, act exclu- 
sively through or upon material media — and these 
in civilized countries are all p,ppropriated and owned 
as private property ; and that labor, the other indis- 
pensable element or factor in the work of produce 
tion, in all free countries belongs to the persons who 
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labor, and is subject to their exclusive control. 
Thus both of the elements or factors through whose 
joint action alone wealth or value is produced, are 
really or virtually the private property of individ- 
uals. The same may be said of all the intelligence, 
capital, credit, sldll, and other aids and accessories 
of production included within the territorial limits 
of any country. 

. Economical science always assumes that every 
owner of any of these factors, elements, or acces- 
sories of production is at all times desirous of using 
them in such a manner as will prove most advan- 
tageous to himself.* 

All the elements, materials, and forces which 
enter into and contribute to the production of value 
or wealth, are now before us. It would seem to be 
perfectly clear, that, prompted by self-interest and 
guided by the best judgment he can form after due 
reflection- — and consultation, if he sees fit to consult 
others — every man who has labor to dispose of, 
whether original or employed, will aim to secure 
such co-operation of the natural forces as will yield 
him in excess of cost the largest, L g., the most val- 
uable product. It would seem to be equally clear 

* The intelligent economist does not need to be reminded that 
political economy takes no cognizance of charities or gifts of any 
kind, regarding tliem as outside of its domain. 
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that every man possessing disposable capital, or who 
owns a " property " consisting in the right of control 
over the productive agencies of nature, will also 
aim to secure such co-operation or arrangement with 
labor— directly or indirectly — ^as will yield him the 
largest or most valuable net return. These proposi- 
tions, it is believed, include in their scope every 
factor, element, and auxiliary of production. 

In all this discussion, thus far, it is implied or 
assumed that man, the thinking and directing factor 
in the work of production, is neither controlled nor 
embarrassed by the direct or indirect intervention 
of the government, but that he is left free to devote 
his capital, his intelligence, and his labor to such 
industries as in his judgment will pay him best. It 
is but a modified statement of a preceding proposi- 
tion to say that, under these circumstances, all the 
natural advantages of a country, as discerned and 
recognized by its people, who respectively possess 
the right of control over or of " property " in them, 
will be devoted to the most profitable uses in so far 
as possible — the limitation being indicated by the 
sums of capital, labor, and intelligence, respectively 
available for the work of production. 

The result would necessarily be the largest 
yearly aggregate of profits or net values which could 
accrue to a given country, from an intelligent and 
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interested direction of all its factors, agencies, and 
forces of production.* 



* It is an obvious corollary from the above, that the aggreprnte 
annual production of values in a given country cannot exceed the 
sum which its elements, accessories, and forces would produce were 
they all put in requisition by the highest conceivable intelligence 
and to the hest possible advantage. It i& equally obvious that the 
labor of a given country, together with its available capital, and 
all other accessories of production, will, under the direction of the 
best intelligence the country affords for that purpose, seek for and 
make such arrangements for the co-operation of the natural forces 
as, in the judgment of the directing authority, will result in the 
largest possible production of values. This latter sum will nat- 
urally increase with (even if not in proportion to) the growth of 
intelligence, the invention of new machinery, and the discovery of 
improved processes of production ; but it is probable there will 
ahvaj's remain a large but incalculable difference between this 
sum and the possible aggregate of annual values above indicated. 
It may also be remarked, in this connection, as an obvious fact, 
that any legislation — such, for instance, as the levying of import 
duties — must necessarily, to some extent, divert labor and capital 
from such arrangements for the co-opecation of nature as had been 
made with reference to the largest possible gains, substitute less 
advantageous arrangements in their Stead, and cause a diminution 
of aggregate values annually produced. 
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NATURAL INDICATIONS AS TO THE EM- 
PLOYMENT OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

H. C. Carey has written several volumes in 
which he aims to prove that nature correctly indi- 
cates the kinds of industry to which a people should 
devote their energies. He has accordingly proved, 
to his own satisfaction, as also to the satisfaction of 
many of his countrymen — especially of such as are 
manufacturing commodities requiring or desiring 
protection — that inasmuch as our country is the 
great producer of cotton, and as we have mines of 
iron ore and coal in great abundance, therefore 
nature has clearly indicated that the cotton-mill 
should long ago have been placed in the cotton- 
growing region, and iron furnaces and rolling-mills 
should have been constructed in order to produce 
all the iron the country needs, instead of importing 
it or any portion of it from abroad. But he holds 
that Great Britain, by the vast and cheap produc- 
tion of iron and cotton goods, has rendered the real- 
ization of this natural order of things at present 
impossible ; and that high duties, reaching the pro- 
hibitive point, if necessary, must be imposed in' 
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order to prevent British interference with our home 
industries, and enable our people to place the fur- 
nace and the cotton-mill in their natural position, 
beside the cotton-field and the iron-mine. Horace 
Greeley, too, while strenuously advocating protec- 
tion, admits that commerce performs a "beneficial 
function" in the interchange of the "natural pro- 
ducts" of various countries, "so that all may enjoy, 
in a measure, the blessings divinely bestowed upon 
each." "Show me," he continues, "that nature 
has interposed a serious barrier to the growth or 
production of any staple in my country, and I will 
strenuously insist that no duty be imposed on the 
importation of that product, unless for revenue." 
' I do not propose a contravention of the laws of 
nature, nor of any of them." * 

The substance of all this is, that the indications 
of nature — using the term in a broad sense — are the 
safest and the proper guides in respect to the indus- 
tries man should pursue in any given locality, and 
that the careful and intelligent observer need not 
be at fault on this subject. This position is emi- 
nently sound and correct. The natural laws never 
furnish a wrong or unsafe rule of action. But in 
referring a question to the natural laws for solution, 

* Greeley's "Political Economy, Art, Commerce, and Ex- 
changes." 
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great care should be taken to present for considera- 
tion all the elements of the problem to be solved. 
The neglect of this essential condition is the fruitful 
source of erroneous conclusions on the part of the 
advocates of protective duties. For instance, Gree- 
ley teaches that the iron, cotton, and woollen manu- 
facturers of this country should be stimulated by 
means of protection, because there is no "serious 
obstacle " in the way, nor is such a policy " a con- 
travention of the laws of nature nor of any one of 
them." How is this conclusion reached? Simply 
by contemplating the fact that iron ore and coal are 
found in close proximity in some localities, and the 
cotton-fields, abundant water-power, and " cheap 
labor " in others. Hence he concludes that there is 
no " serious barrier to the production " of iron and 
cotton goods in this country, and they should there- 
fore be pro'tected against foreign competition. But 
the real question is not whether there exists a 
" serious barrier " to the making of iron and cotton 
goods, but whether th«y can be made here (to the 
extent he desires) at a greatej' profit than can be 
realized from other industries? To this question 
the fact that the material elements of these products 
are found in close proximity, does not of itself war- 
rant an affirmative reply. The controlling motive 
of man in all industrial undertakings is, not to pro- 
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duce certain commodities, but to make profits. 
Thus it will be observed the manufacture of iron or 
cotton is not the real end at which he is aiming ; it 
may be the best way to reach that end, but it also 
may not be. ' The question remains, is it the best 
way or is it not ? and on that question the proximity 
of iron and coal, of cotton and water power, reflects' 
none but an uncertain and deceptive light — as will 
be seen by a few practical illustrations. 

Here are iron ore and coal, lying side by side, 
and close at hand are fertile soils. Protectionism 
says, Nature indicates that iron should be made here 
instead of getting it from a distance — especially in- 
stead of importing it from abroad. But the intelli- 
gent laborer or capitalist responds. Iron cannot be 
made here as cheaply as it can be imported. Then 
says protectionism. Let us have an import duty so 
heavy that you can wai^Jron cheaper than you can 
import it. 

But, says the intelligent capitalist or laborer. 
Nature indicates, by the very presence of fertile 
soils, by the cultivation and exchange of the pro- 
ducts of which iron can be imported cheaper than it 
can be made here, — nature thus indicates that our 
true way to get iron is to buy it and pay for it in 
agricultural products. We can thus get, delivered 
liere, a ton of iron for less labor than we can by 
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making it. Nature does not speak through iron and 
coal mines only, but she speaks just as clearly and 
authoritatively to man by pointing him to fertile 
soils, from which he can realize more "utilities" 
and more values, by the expenditure of equal labor 
and capital, than he can from the mines of coal and 
iron. 

Again, let the hj^othesis be amended, and sup- 
pose the alluvium of the valleys in the coal and iron 
region is rich in gold, which may be readily sep- 
arated by means of a very primitive apparatus. So 
long as all available labor and capital could find full 
employment in gold-wasliing and make extraordi- 
nary profits, nobody would advise the abandonment 
or the neglect of that industry for the purpose of 
embarking in the manufacture of iron. The iron 
and coal are right here, alongside of the gold-bearing 
soil ; a ton of iron could be produced here with as 
little labor as in England ; but the same labor that 
would produce the ton of American iron would pro- 
duce enough gold to pay for a ton and a half of 
English iron, delivered in the American iron region. 
Of course, so long as this state of facts should last, 
no labor and capital would be devoted to iron- 
making in that locality — for the simple reason that 
they could find more profitable employment in the 
gold-field, where nature offers more favorable terms 
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of co-operation. Change the hypothesis again, and 
instead of placing the gold-field alongside the iron 
and coal, place it at any distance from them, pro- 
vided it is still accessible to the same labor and 
capital as the iron region. It is obvious that labor 
and capital would still go to the gold region in pref- 
erence to staying at home and maldng iron at a 
much smaller profit. Once more change the hypoth- 
esis, and let its conditions be iron ore and coal in 
close proximity, and soils of varying fertility distrib- 
uted all over the country, from one mile to a 
thousand imiles distant from the iron region. Under 
these circumstances capital and labor would do pre- 
cisely the same as it is assumed they would do 
under the above hypothesis and as they do now — 
that is, they would carefully inquire in what in- 
dustry nature would aid them most in producing 
values, and they would be controlled in their action 
by the result of their inquiries — some doubtless se- 
lecting agriculture as their occupation, some iron- 
making, and some various other industries, according 
as each individual should deem one or the other best 
suited to his own tastes and qualifications, and best 
calculated to yield him a large compensation for his 

capital or labor. 

6 
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CLAIMS OF PROTECTIONISM. 

The advocates of " protection to home industry " 
by means of duties levied upon imports, claim that 
it causes a " diversity of pursuits," " renders human 
labor more effective — that is, more productive," and 
" increases individual, national and general wealth." * 
As " diversity of pursuits " is not necessarily a 
benefit to a people, as will presently appear, the 
main question is, does protection by the means indi- 
cated, or by any other means, render the labor of a 
country generally^ or in the aggregate, " more pro- 
ductive," and thus "increase individual, national 

» 

and general wealth ? " 

It is unquestionably true that if the conditions 
of the largest possible production are correctly de- 
scribed in the foregoing pages, then any departure 
from those conditions, such as protection requires, 
must necessarily have the effect of diminishing pro- 
duction ; and any further argument might well be 
dispensed with. But it may not be amiss to con- 
sider somewhat in detail, and by a slight variation of 
method, the pretensions and arguments of those who 
advocate protective duties as a most efficient means 

*See "Protection Explained," by Horace Greeley. 
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of "increasing individual, national and general 
wealth." 



DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY. 

One of the favorite arguments of the protection- 
ists, is, that protection causes " a diversity of pur- 
suits," and hence furnishes additional employment 
to labor and " increases the general wealth." That it 
does compel capital and labor to abandon old " pur- 
suits " and seek new ones, must be conceded ; for in 
no other way could it make itself sensibly felt. But 
to allege that this compulsion is a benefit to the 
capital and labor of a country as a whole, and that 
it tends to increase individual and national wealth, 
is simply to beg the question at issue. Following 
Greeley's example, let us take Iowa as a type of the 
whole country ; assume that there are no duties on 
imports, and that her people get their clothing by 
raising wheat, and exchanging it for British goods. 
Now it will be borne in mind that at any given time, 
the labor and the natural forces — the indispensable 
elements or factors of production — as also the capital, 
intelligence, and all accessories of production, are 
respectively fixed and definite, though not precisely 
ascertainable quantities. The desire to make the 
most profitable use of all the forces and agencies of 
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production being always assumed to be present and 
active in every pei^son engaged in the work of pro- 
ducing values, this state of facts must always exist 
at any given time ; every person (i, 6., all persons in 
the country) devoting his energies and his means to 
productive industry, is using such energies and 
means of production in such manner as in his judg- 
ment will yield him the largest profits. In the case 
under consideration he is applying them to the rais- 
ing of wheat for a foreign market ; because after the 
most careful and intelligent calculation he can make, 
he concludes that that industry will pay him best, 
and necessarily add most to individual and national 
wealth. But it may be said " he errs in judgment ; 
he is mistaken in his calculations ; the aggregate 
wealth would be largely increased by a diversification 
of industry — which protection alone can effect." * 

* Many people of intelligence are undoubtedly imposed upon by 
tlie persistent representations of the protectionists that under an ab- 
solute free-trade policy there would be no sucii thing as a general 
diversity of pursuits. But a little reflection could hardly fail to 
convince any one of that class that in a country possessing so great 
diversity of soil, climate, minerals, etc., and inhabited by a people 
of such varied tastes, fiptitudes and acquirements, and of so much 
intelligence and enterprise as ours, there would be a great diversity 
of pursuits under any conceivable policy on the part of the govern- 
ment. The fact mentioned on a preceding page (21) that iron was 
made in this country 200 years ago, when the mother country, so 
far from protecting, endeavored to discourage its manufacture ; and 
that it steadily increased through every subsequent decade what- 
ever policy prevailed, would seem to be sufficient proof of this prop- 
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This is simply assertion — the opinion of a theorist 
in opposition to the judgment of a man vitally inter- 
«ested in the practical solution of the question and 
intelligently comparing the results of various indus- 
tries. Again ; the several factors, elements and ac- 
cessories of production being respectively at any 
given time, fixed and definite quantities, it 
would appear to be absolutely necessary to in- 
crease the quantity or the activity of some or all 
these factors and forces, in order to increase 
the sum of values resulting from their joint action or 
coK)peration in the work of production. It will not 
be pretended that all or any one of these factors and 
forces can be increased directly and arbitrarily by 
legislative enactment. In other words, a law levy- 
ing protective duties does not of itself add to the 

osition. For the iron manufacture is one which it is claimed wouhl 
be utterly ruined by the withdrawal of protection. Indeed H. 0. 
Carey goes so far as to allege (see his " Harmony of Interests," p. 132) 
that the adoption of free trade by the United States " would close 
every furnace and rolling-mill^ and every cotton and woollen factory in the 
country." Were this allegation true — ^as every man of sound sense 
and ordinary intelligence knows it is not — it would furnish a very 
strange reason for the continuance of protective duties. Carey pre- 
sents all these industries as utterly dependent on the charity of 
others ; or on their own ability to take a portion of the fruits of 
otlier industries in spite of all remonstrance or opposition on the 
part of the forced contributors. That such is the attitude of liis 
favorite industries, according to his own representation, is none the 
less true because he argues that to plunder other industries by means 
of his " system," is only a mode of forcing upon them the greatest 
possible benefits. 
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number of laborers, nor to the amount of capital, 
nor to the sum of the natural forces, nor to the skill, 
powers of endui-ance and general intelligence of the 
people. There remains, then, no mode by which 
protective duties could effect an increase in the sum 
of valuco produced, except that of stimulating to 
greater activity and efficiency some or all of the 
elements, factors and forces above mentioned. 

It must be remembered that only one of the indis- 
pensable elements or factors of production is en- 
dowed with the faculty of thinking and willing, 
and is swayed by moral considerations and by appe- 
tites and passions. The other — ^including in the 
remark all aids and accessories — ^is passive, inanimate 
and unreasoning. Any stimulant^ designed to give 
increased activity to the action of the elements or 
factors of production, must therefore be addressed 
to that element or partner in the work which thinks, 
feels and wills — to labor, to man. 

Now the only way to stimulate labor is to ivr 
crease its reward. Let us see whether a protective 
tariff is competent for this purpose ; that is, to in- 
crease the sum of net values annually produced — the 
elements and forces of production, of course, remain- 
ing the same. 

Reverting to the typical case already cited, it 
will be noted that under free trade the labor of the 
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country, or so much of it as was necessary to supply 
the people with clothing, was devoted to raising 
wheat to be exchanged for British goods of the kind 
desired. Protectionism says to this class of labor, 
or to capitalists who employ it, " Why send to Britain 
for cloth? You have a country well adapted to 
sheep-raising ; you have water power and labor — all 
the materials and conditions for making cloth here 
at home. Why not place the factory among the con- 
sumers and save the cost of transporting your grain 
to Britain, and British goods thence to Iowa ? " The 
capitalist — who may be taken as the representative 
of intelligent labor — after going over his estimates 
and calculations anew, says to protectionism, " My 
figures show conclusively, and I can demonstrate to 
you, that if I invest fifty or a hundi^ed thousand 
dollars in a woollen factory I cannot place 
cloth of my own making in the market at 
as low a price as I can buy British cloth of 
the same quality. The inevitable result of such an 
enterprise would be, the merchants of the neighbor- 
hood would undersell me, and my investment in 
woollen manufacture would prove a total loss." 
" Well," protectionism rejoins, " it would seem that 
you are right ; you cannot now afford to pay men to 
work in a woollen mill as much as they can earn by 
raising grain. But all this must be changed — the 
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waatc occasioned by this double trausportatioii must 
lie prevented. I will get Congress to euact a pro- 
toctive tariff and will then see you again." 

Looking at the same community after the la]>3e of 
yoai-e, a great uliaugo is obsei-valilo. Congress liiw 
been induced to [iiish a tariff act wliicli protects cloth 
to the extent, say, of forty per cent. The capitalist 
haa built a woollen mill and it is in successful opera- 
tion. A thriving little village has grown ui> around 
the factory ; and " the distance which aeparates the 
farms from the manufactories " has been " shortened," 
" thereby diminishing the [too] heavy cost of ex- 
changing their products respectively." But let us in- 
quire how this great change has been effected, in order 
to determine whether it is beneficial to the people in 
the aggregate — whether it has increased the " nation- 
al and general wealth." To recapitulate a little, it , 
is clear that the protective tariff has not added a 
single one to the number of people who_ labor — 
since Congress does not possess the «!reative powei'i 
nor has it added to the existing capital of the country, 
nor to the materials and forces which nature Bup- 
plies. It necessarily follows that it lias simply driven 
', a portion of capit^il and labor from certain industries 
and induced them to engage in certain other indus- 
tries ; and that is all. And how was this done ? 
Prior to the passage of the tariff, the people, ao- 
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cording to the hypothesis, procured their clothing by 
raising grain and exchanging it for British goods. 
Land was so cheap, the soil so fertile and the climate 
so favorable — in other words, nature was so liberal 
in proffering her co-operation to the grain-grower, that 
the citizen could obtain clothing, as also many other 
articles he required, at a less cost by raising wheat 
and exchanging it for them, than he could in any 
other way. The cost of these articles to himself, of 
course, included freight and all other charges ; but 
still it was so small that nobody could produce them 
in his grain-producing country, unless the govern- 
ment should interfere to encourage that particular 
industry at the expense of others. The imposition of 
a forty per cent, tax on all imported cloths, however, 
had wrought a change. The importation of cloth had 
substantially stopped the moment the high duty took 
effect, because the intelligent capitalists knew that 
cloth could be made in the country at a profit as 
soon as foreign cloth should be subjected to forty 
per cent, duty and various other charges ; they had 
prepared to supply the " home market " with cloths 
of "home manufacture." The foreign market for 
the wheat hitherto exported in excliange for clotli, 
was virtually closed by our ceasing to purchase cloth 
in return.* The "home market" for wheat was 

* This is not intendetl to be literally exact, but simply to convey 

6* 
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depressed somewhat in proportion to the limitation 
of the area of sale by the passage of the protective 
tariff. For the number to be fed at home was the 
same as before ; and the foreign demand was much 
impaired. This falling off in the demand for wheat 
and the forty per cent, protection on cloths, necessa- 
rily diverted both capital and labor from agriculture 
to manufactures. That was the design of protec- 
tion ; and had the price of grain not fallen, the forty 
per cent, bounty or protection would doubtless have 
sufficed. 

Here it may be remarked that the same intelli- 
gence, capital and labor which under the " stimulus " 
of a forty per cent, protection had embarked in cloth- 
making, prompted by the expectation of larger 
profits, were hitherto engaged in agriculture, because 
it then afforded larger profits than any other indus- 
try. In either case the motive was the same, and 
the directing authority — the intelligence — was the 
same. It was perceived that the interference of the 
government imposed a heavy tax on all classes of 
producers who had sought out and were availing 
themselves of, the most advantageous co-operation 
of the natural forces : and many were thus driven 
into. an employment where nature's aid was so com- 

the idea that the permanent cessation of imports for any cause op. 
by any means, prevents or greatly diminishes exportation. 
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paratively small as to necessitate the supplemental 
favor of governmental protection or bounty to induce 
men of intelligence and capital to embark in it. But 
at whose cost did the government proffer this extra 
pay to the cloth-maker? The government itself 
creates no values, and can produce no wealth. In 
this case it simply compels all consumers to pay for 
imported cloth some fifty per cent, more than the 
natural price — for many other charges must be added 
to the forty. per cent, duty; or, to pay the home 
manufacturer the highest price short of fifty per 
cent, above the natural price, that he can charge 
and yet exclude the foreign article.* The home 
manufacturer being thus strongly fortified or pro- 
tected against foreign competition, naturally pays a 
little higher than the current rate of wages, in order 
to induce labor to abandon other pursuits for em- 
ployment in his factory. His employes must live 
near the factory in which they work, and hence a 
village soon springs up in the neighborhood com- 
posed of people who are getting higher wages than 
are paid in other industries; and of merchants, 
artisans and others who supply the various wants of 
the operatives. Here, then, is an illustration of the 

♦Of course home competition may effect a reduction of this en- 
hanced price after a while, but the advantage of the home manufac- 
turer over his foreign rival remains unchanged. 
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beneficent effects of " protection to home industry " 
— a community where both capital and labor are 
realizing larger ju-ofits than they respectively could 
secure in the absence of protection. But the ques- 
tion constantly recurs, what are the sources of this 
exceptional prosperity ? And that question . admits 
of but one answer : the labor, the profits of all con- 
sumers Avho buy the protected cloth and pay for it 
largely in excess of the natural price. 

It is very true that a small portion of customers 
who pay the unnatural price for cloth are enabled to 
share in various degrees the limited benefits of this 
unnatural system. Among these may be mentioned 
the operatives who are getting something more than 
ordinary wages ; and the farmers and gardeners of 
the neighborhood who supply the villagers with agri- 
cultural products at a rate somewhat above average 
prices. But still the dominant fact remams, that 
protection has not increased the labor of the country, 
nor the sum of its nat^iral forces — the indispensable 
factors in the production of wealth ; nor has it added 
to its capital, nor sharpened the intellect of the peo- 
ple, who are always looking out for the most profit- 
able employment for their capital and labor. It 
must hence follow that it has not added to the sum 
of wealth produced by all industries in the tiggre- 
gate, and that the extraordinary prosperity of manu- 
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facturing centres so far — and only so far — as they 
are the offspring of protectionism, is wholly due to 
the insidious operation of the system which collects 
from every consumer of a protected article something 
in excess of its natural price, and hands it over to 
the favored manufacturer. 



PROTECTION WORKS A DIMINUTION OF 
NATIONAL AND GENERAL WEALTH. 

Not only does protection add nothing to the sum 
of wealth annually produced, but it actually and 
necessarily diminishes such sum — as will be made 
evident by a brief recapitulation : The conditions of 
the largest possible production consist in permitting 
the capital and labor of the country under the direc- 
tion of the best intelligence they can bring to their 
aid, and entirely .free from the direct or indirect in- 
tervention of the government*, to form such business 
arrangements as will in their judgment secure the 
most profitable co-operation of the natural forces, and 
result in the largest (most valuable) product. If 
government interferes directly by means of bounties, 
or indirectly by means of protective duties, it in the 
former case bribes, and in the latter it drives capital 
and labor from associations which had been selected 
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because in tlie judgment of the parties most vitally 
interested, such associations would prove most prof- 
itable to themselves, and would consequently add 
most to the wealth of the country and of the world. 
The difference between the value of the commodities 
which the given capital and labor would have pro- 
duced had government not interfered, and the v^lue 
of the commodities which they produced in the pur- 
suits intp which they were attracted by the largesses 
of the government, or driven by its veiled hostility, 
constitutes the measure of the loss sustained in con- 
sequence of the intermeddling of the government in 
business affairs. 



' COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 

" Perfect free trade " is admitted by Carey and 
other advocates of protective duties, to be the best 
policy for all nations ; and they have often defended 
their own advocacy of " protection to American in- 
dustry" by alleging that it is the most efficient 
means of constraining foreign nations to abandon 
import duties, of paving the way to universal free 
trade, and uniting all people in one common brother- 
hood. They admit that the levying of duties on our 
products by foreign nations has an injurious effefit, 
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by lessening the consumption and consequently de- 
pressing the price of such products ; they hold that 
being thus partially or wholly cut off, as the case 
may be, from the foreign market, we must create a 
" home market " by adopting against foreigners the 
same policy of exclusion as they have used against 
us. This argument is based on the theory that we 
can thus secure full indemnity for the loss occasioned 
by the partial or complete closing of foreign markets 
against our industries ; and that only in this way 
can indemnity be secured. The question briefly 
stated is simply this : Suppose that all other nations 
imposed heavy duties on our products while we im- 
posed none on theirs, would the imposition of 
countervailing duties increase the reward of labor ? 
Keeping in view the principles laid down in the 
preceding pages, this question is easily and conclu- 
sively answered. 

Labor is the thinking and the willing element in 
the process of production ; matter and the forces of 
nature constitute the passive one. The whole 
domain or store-house of nature is opeh to labor from 
which it may choose its materials or invite her co- 
operation. It has already been shown that it is 
always the object of labor to make nature bear the 
largest possible share of the work of production. If 
tlien other nations had by the imposition of duties 
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interfered with the natural market of some or all of 
our products, labor endowed with intellect would 
institute an examination into the effect of such 
legislation. It would be found that in the produc- 
tion of some articles nature is in all countries far 
more lavish of her aid than in the production of 
others. If the invidious legislation of foreign coun- 
tries had imposed a tax on the importation of a cer- 
tain article manufactured or grown in our own coun- 
try, in the production of which labor had hitherto 
secured here its largest reward, which tax should 
exactly neutralize the superior degree in which nature 
co-operated in its production, above that of certain 
other articles, it would thereafter be a matter of 
complete indifference whether labor continued in its 
accustomed channel or resorted to the production of 
other articles assumed to be placed by the legislation 
referred to, in the same category as regards the prof- 
its they would yield to labor. If such legislation 
should impose a tax which would not fully neutral- 
ize the superior effectiveness of nature's co-operation 
in the case assumed, labor, guided by intellect, would 
still produce the same articles, because it would thus 
realize the largest reward. But if the tax should 
more than counterbalance the more effective co-oper- 
ation of nature in producing the articles supposed, 
labor would then make an intelligent examination 
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to ascertain what articles besides the proscribed ones 
nature would assist most in producing. And having 
found the articles in the production of which, under 
all? the circumstances, nature would be most liberal 
in her favors, and thus secure to human industry 
the largest net reward, labor would enter into this new 
field ; and thus free trade would leave the matter so 
far as we are concerned, conscious that the legislation 
of other nations affected injuriously the industry of 
our people ; but that all attempts to compensate our- 
selves for these injuries by ineans of " protective " 
duties levied on goods consumed by ourselves, would 
simply aggravate the evils for wliich they are urged 
as a remedy. 



TRANSPORTATION CONSIDERED IN ITS 
ECONOMICAL ASPECTS. 

" Protection," says II. C. Carey, " seeks to cause 
the loom and the anvil to take their natural places 
by the side of the food and the cotton." * 

" One of the chief waste-gates of human effort is 
that afforded by the consumption of time and ener- 
gies in the transportation across oceans and conti- 
nents of staples or fabrics which might as easily — 

* Carey's " Harmony of Interests/* p. 72. 
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that is with little or no more labor — ^have been 
produced in the region where they are required and 
consumed." 

" I want to save the millions on millions thus An- 
nually expended — I believe uselessly, wastefully ex- 
pended. I want to divide them between the grower 
and the consumer of Tea, or to secure them to him 
where the same person shall be both grower and 
consumer. I believe that to pursue this policy is to 
increase the reward of labor generally, and especially 
of American labor." * 

There is a plausibility in this method of pre- 
senting a great economical question which capti- 
vates and misleads many minds ; but it includes no 
argument whatever, and warrants no conclusion. 
Carey neither in the short extract quoted, nor else- 
where in all his voluminous works, proves to the 
logical mind, that the legislative power of a great 
nation must be put in requisition in order to " cause " 
or to enable " the loom and the anvil," or any other 
machines, elements or factors of production " to take 
their natural places." The authority of a powerful 
government w^ielded by men not versed in economical 
science, is not unfrequently exerted " to cause the loom 
and the anvil to take t^?inatural places ; " but left to 
herself. Nature will prove her own best administrator. 

* Greeley's " Political Economy — ^Art, Commerce and Exchanges." 
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The proposition that intelligent men, seeking the 
best return for their capital and labor, will not put 
" the loom and the anvil " — a phrase designed to in- 
clude productive machinery generally — in their " nat- 
ural places," L e.^ where such machinery will produce 
the largest net values, would seem to be too absurd 
to merit serious consideration. Turning to Greeley's 
"argument," it will be observed that it is based en- 
tirely on his "belief" that "millions on millions are 
wastefully expended in transportation across oceans 
and continents," which he benevolently '^ wants to 
save ! " But the real questions are, will " the loom and 
the anvil take their natural places " without govern- 
mental coercion ; and are the millions paid for trans- 
porting the products of a people intelligently engaged 
in industries which in their judgment are the most 
profitable, and in the selection of which the govern- 
ment has not undertaken to exercise the least influ- 
ence — are the millions so paid " uselessly, wastefully 
expended ? " 

Now grant that a " staple," say iron for instance, 
has been transported across the ocean for use in a 
"region" where coal and iron ore are abundant, 
and that " with little or no more labor " than was 
expended in making it abroad, it " might have been 
produced in the region where it was required and 
consumed;" it does not hence necessai-ily follow that 
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the mnnoy paid for transixirting it was " uselessly, 
wastefully expontlcd," aa maybe easily sliown. For, | 
snpjjoae a given quantity of labor would produi 
cai^o, say one thousand tons, of iron abroad, and ibafc 
tbe same quantity of lalior devoted to making iron 
in Pennsylvania would produce one thousand tons 
of ii'on.; but that the same quantity of labor devoted 
to agi'icnlture would produce gi-ain enough to pay 
for twelve hundred tons of foreign iron delivered iu 
Pennsylvania. In such a case it is perfectly clear i 
there would be no loss in consequence of importing! 
iron instead, of " producing it in the region where i&i 
is requu-ed," Labor recognizing a doinand for iron^ 
and being fi'ee to avail itself of the natural forces un- 
der such conditions as it deemed most advantageouf 
concluded as the result of intelligent calculation, 
that it could procure the iron by raising grain aiiof 
exchanging it for a foreign article, at a less cost in 'I 
labor or money than a like article would cost if J 
made at home. Under such circumstances the leod*^^ 
ing industry of the " region " in question, would bftl 
agriculture ; simply because in tliat industry givott'l 
labor would produce greater net values than it could 1 
in making iron. Should the time ever come — as in' ■ 
fact it has already conie in this countiy — when, (o^a 
any reason or combination of reasons, the iron andi 
coal mines which had hitherto remained untouched,.! 
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could be worked at a profit and without burdening 
other industries, then a portion of the labor and cap- 
ital of the country directed by the same intelligence, 
and prompted by the same motive that had hitherto 
prevented the building of- furnaces and rolling-mills, 
would embark in the iron manufacture. But that 
time cannot be hastened by legislative action ; nor 
is it in the slighest degree probable, that a few poli- 
ticians and statesmen in Parliament or " Congress 
assembled,'' will be able to discern the fact that it 
has arrived, at an earlier day or with more unerring 
certainty than the prudent and sagacious employer 
of labor, who, while he profits by his own far-sighted- 
ness and enterprise, must also pay the penalty of his 
own mistakes. 

A very simple and candid examination of the re- 
spective cases, shows clearly that the money paid for 
transporting iron to Pennsylvania was not "use- 
lessly, wastefuUy expended," and that the labor 
devoted to grain-growing in Iowa as the cheapest 
mode of securing a supply of clothing was not mis- 
directed. But the full amount of benefit accruing 
to the people and to the country from the free ex- 
change policy which these two cases are intended to 
illustrate, has not yet appeared. It has simply been 
shown that the principals in the two transactions 
acted wisely. Their object in either case was to get 




the largest quantity pOBsilile of a certain commodityfl 
for a given quantity of labor. Tliu diifereneo be- 
tween tho qnautity of the respective commodities 
which given Inbor could secure by means of ex- 
change, and the quantity which it_eoukl produce at . 
home, would indicate with tolerabla accuracy thflJ 
advftnti^e which, in these opemtioiis, the free-tradd'l 
policy possesses over its rival. Its supplementalj 
benefits remain to be considered. 

The Iowa case is best suited to this piirposf 
since it is already familiar to the reader, it is pr« 
seuted as a typical case and it involves long lines offl 
transportation and heavy charges for comniissiohaj 
and freights in the exchange of "the staples anck] 
fabrics " which it includes. These charges are i 
forth by the protectionista as money " useleaslyvl 
wastefuUy expended," whereas an intelligent audi 
careful examination of the ])roces8es and iucidenta of 'I 
commerce will show that no part of this monej' ia 
uselessly or waste fully expended; but that on the 
contrary a goodly portion of it accrues as profits to 
capital and labor, which but for the exchange of 
" staples and fabrics " produced in regions far apart, 
would never be realized at all. 

The exchange of Iowa wheat for a cargo of Eng- 
lish cloths, whether effected directly between parties 
producing and owning the respective commodities, 
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or indirectly through the agency of professional im- 
porters, necessarily implies that the purchasers in 
either case have paid all charges incident to trans- 
porting the staples or fabrics across the ocean and 
the continent, anji that they regard the transaction 
as a profitable one to themselves. These charges go 
to pay the wages of the railway engine-driver, fire- 
men, conductors, brakemen, freight agents and other 
employes; also to pay the wages of the captains, 
subordinate officers, sailors, and others employed on 
the ships which carry these staples and fabrics across 
the ocean ; also to pay the profits on the capital in- 
vested in the railways, ships and other machinery used 
in this long line of transportation ; and yet further, 
to pay bankers and others such commissions as are 
incident to international trade. Every one of the 
parties who has contributed a portion of his labor or 
capital to facilitate the exchange of commodities 
produced thousands of miles apart, has done so be- 
cause in his opinion he could thus make a more prof- 
itable use of his labor or capital than he could in 
any other way. So that not only have the princi- 
pals in the transduction made a more profitable use of 
their time and money than they could make in any 
other ; but everybody who has participated in it direct- 
ly or indirectly, has done the same thing. For all 
these benefits, liberally distributed along a line 



IlintisHuils of miles in luiiglli, nature slioulil I« 
crt-ditKl; aiuue oil the liypotlicsit! nature offers to] 
man such advantageous tfrma of eo-operation foi 
the jirorluction of grain in Iowa, and for the i 
facture of elotli in England, that these two commod; 
ities can be produced in'rcgions so far apart ancb 
then exchanged one for the other, not only withoum 
loss, but with a iirofit to the producers and to all e 
gaged in exchanging them, larger than they respect^ 
ively could realize in other investments or pureuits 
If it be objected that the hyjiothesis is not in hot 
moiiy witli nature or facts, tlie only answer that ii^l 
necessary is simply this : tlie moment that it c 
to he true, that the conditions it embodies are a 
changed that the proiits which enter into it can nw 
longer be reuHzed, that moment the exchange i 
Iowa grain for English cloths will cease, oifen thoagti 
the government should not interfere to stop it bw 
means of protective duties. Moreover, the hypoth; 
esis is borrowed from a protectionist, Greeley, wb 
used it to convoy to his readei-s a striking idea of thd 
absurdity and wastefulness of raising grain in th« 
west, transjiorting it " across oceans and ctrntinents,*! 
buying with the proceeds and transporting all the^ 
way back to the west, English fabrics " which might 
as easily, that is, with littlo or no more lalior, have 
been produced in the region where they are required ■ 
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and consumed." It has been used here to show that 
so long as a commerce of the kind described is 
carried on, the very fact of its existence is conclusive 
proof that it is neither absurd nor profitless, and 
that when it ceases to be profitable to those engaged 
in it, they will at once abandon it in obedience to 
the dictates of self-interest, and the obnoxious com- 
merce wUl then be carried on no more. 

It may be observed here briefly, that the same 
principles which enter into and control the case above 
considered, enter into and control all kinds of enter- 
prises and industries to which men devote their 
labor, their capital and their skill. All writers on 
political economy admit that all men are controlled 
by their own opinion as to what will pay them best, 
when seeking employment for tliemselves or their 
capital. The parties to the international commerce 
referred to above were true to that rule of action. 
They continued to exchange their respective pro- 
ducts regardless of distance and expense, so long as 
the result was a satisfactory net profit to each ; and 
when they could no longer realize a satisfactory 
profit from that kind of business, they left it and en- 
gaged in another. 

7 
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THE "NATURAL PLACES" FOR MANUFAC- 
TURING MACHINERY. 

What perplexes the protectionists and confuses 
their judgment, is the fact that while Iowa, for in- 
stance, contains all the elements required for making 
cloth — such as a soil and climate adapted to wool- 
growing, water-power, intelligent labor, etc. — ^yet, 
in the absence of governmental interference cloth can 
be obtained at less cost by raising grain and ex- 
changing it for cloth made in England. They insist 
that inasmuch as Iowa indisputably comprises all 
the conditions required for making cloth, therefore 
the " natural place " for the woollen factory must 
necessarily be low^i ; and that if man will persist in 
agricultural and other industries, but will not volun- 
tarily use his money to put " the loom and the anvil 
in their natural places," he should be constrained to 
do so by appropriate legislation. 

Now, grant that Iowa does offer all the condi- 
tions necessary for simply making cloth, it does not 
necessarily follow that Iowa is the " natural place " 
for the woollen mill. To make it such " place " one 
more condition, and that an indispensable one, is re- 
quired : that cloth can be produced in Iowa at less 
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cost than it can be procured there in exchange^^ 
for other products of the same region. When these 
several conditions become facts, then, but not until 
then, will Iowa really be " the natural place " for 
the manufacture of woollens. 

The advocates of protective duties, when urging 
the government to pass such or such laws' in order 
" to cause the loom and the anvil to take their natu- 
ral places by the side of the food and the cotton," 
strangely forget or ignore the fact that the very 
coercive intervention they invoke necessarily implies 
that the " places " in question are not " natural " to 
the symbolized industries. What is really " natural " 
in regard to. the various industries, will certainly oc- 
cur if no obstacle is interposed. Nothing, surely, 
can be more natural than the unobstructed operation 
of the natural laws. The conduct of man as a 
producer, as an element in political economy, is as 
absolutely controlled by natural laws as the motion 
of the heavenly bodies. But the protectionists seem 
to omit the element that calculates and wills, when 
they undertake to solve the problem: "What is 
natural in respect to placing the loom and anvil ?" 
Here is cotton and here is food ; here then is the 
natural place for the loom. There is iron ore and 
there is coal ; there then is the natural place for the 
anvil. Thus they reason. But they hj^ve left out 
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an element, whose absence vitiates all their argu- 
ments and conclusions. 

Suppose this method be applied to some other in- 
dustries. Of thousands of localities in the United 
States it may be truly said : here is a sand bank and 
here is a clay bed close by ; this then is the natural 
place for a brick kiln. Let the government foster 
the brick manufacture until more of these natural 
places are occupied. A little way inland all along 
our coast is excellent ship timber, which is easily 
brought down to the sea. Let the government in- 
• tei-pose to protect this natural national industry. 
Finally, here, everywhere you tread the surface of 
. " mother earth," who invites your co-operation in the 
production of food and raiment for all her children. 
Is not agriculture then the most " natural " of all 
industries? If man is so purblind as not to see 
nature beckoning him to cultivate the soil in prefer- 
ence to seeking for treasure in the bowels of the 
earth or in commerce over tempestuous seas, what 
can be more fit for government to do, than by the 
imposition of adequate penalties to compel its sub- 
jects to abandon their unnatural industries for the 
natural, and the perilous for the safe ? 

This line of remark or " argument " might be pur- 
sued to any extent ; and it could hardly fail to con- 
vince the candid and intelligent that the way to 
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secure the largest and most profitable production, is 
to leave man to make such arrangements for the em- 
ployment of his capital and labor as he may judge 
most advantageous, entirely free from governmental 
dictation or interference. 



THE CONVERSION OF IDLERS INTO PRO- 

DUCERS. 

Greeley considers " the chief end of a true polit- 
ical economy to be the conversion of idlers and 
useless exchangers into habitual, effective producers 
of wealth." Protection, he holds, naturally effects 
this conversion. 

It has already been demonstrated that "ex- 
changers " are not a " useless " part of the people. 
As to the "conversion of idlers," it may well be 
asked how, at whose expense, and for whose benefit 
it may be effected? It has been shown, that the 
only way protection can lead to a " diversity of pur- 
suits " is by driving labor from the more profitable 
associations with nature to the less profitable. The 
sum of labor's earnings would thus be necessarily 
less, and it would be less equitably distributed, than 
it would be under a policy of non-interference on the 
part of the government. Hence, if protection bene- 
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fits those who would otherwise be "idlers," it must 
do so at the expense of a better class — and at a cost to 
them in excess of the benefits conferred on the less 
worthy. 



PROTECTIONISM AND COMMERCE. 

It has been very aptly said that error is always 
forced into inconsistencies in order to invest its argu- 
ments and conclusions with any degree of plausibil- 
ity. This is well illustrated in the writings of Car 
rey and other protectionists. Their most specious 
argument, and the one most likely to take with the 
multitude, is, that commerce necessarily involves 
immense waste, which protection prevents for the 
benefit of the producer and consumer — ^in short, for 
the benefit of all mankind. The " millions on mil- 
lions paid for transportation across oceans and con- 
tinents," they allege are " uselessly, wastefuUy ex- 
pended," as has already been noted. All these 
millions it is the appointed mission of their policy to 
save and add to the profits of labor and capital. All 
the machinery of exchange, such as railways, wagons, 
ships, etc., according to their theory, are used and 
worn out in the unproductive work of exchanging 
commodities, which under the wiser system of pro- 
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tection, might and would be produced in the same 
region. Carey is so comprehensive and circumstantial 
in his inventory of the savings of his favorite policy 
as to include the manure of draught animals dropped 
on the road while employed in the "useless and 
wasteful " business of drawing back and forth the 
products of contiguous neighborhoods ! This class 
of arguments goes to the absolute annihilation of 
commerce and exchange, not only between nations, 
but also between different portions of the same 
country. For as Carey would proscribe the " inter- 
nal commerce " carried on by means of the wagon 
and the ox-cart, so Greeley has recorded his opinion 
that Iowa would be greatly benefited by an inter- 
state protective tariff which should exclude the 
fabrics of the Eastern States and " cause the loom 
to take its natural place " by the side of the grain- 
fields of that agricultural State. " Protection," says 
he in another place,* "dispenses with long and 
perilous voyages and the costly movement of bulky 
raw materials across oceans and continents to recom- 
pense and subsist artisans engaged in the production 
of metals, wares and fabrics for the use of the pro- 
ducers of these raw materials, securing a larger re- 
compense, a more generous subsistence, to either 
class by relieving them of the useless expense of 

♦Greeley's "Political Economy," p. 283. 
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maintaining the army of speculators, forwarders, 
boatmen, shippers, railway operators, etc., etc., 
formerly interposed between them, and bringing 
them into direct and economic relationship as mem- 
bers of the same community." 

To the same effect, H. C. Carey ajflirms " if they 
(the United States) determine that they will eat 
their own food and work up their own cotton, and 
smelt their own iron ore, the downfall of the system 
of ships, commerce and colonies, is as certain to take 
place as it is now certain that the navigation and 
com laws have been repealed." * 

It is perfectly clear that such language as is 
quoted above, from eminent protectionist authorities, 
contemplates the utter extinction of all conMnerce 
and all trade, excepting at most, such local traffic as 
may be carried on between inhabitants of the same 
little neighborhood or precinct. 

But while uttering these maledictions against 
commerce, and especially against foreign commerce, 
and foretelling its " downfall " as one of the " cer- 
tain " consequences of an efficient protective system, 
they did not seem to give full credence to their own 
arguments and prophecies. Indeed, when they come 
to address the commercial classes — ^whose combined 
action might be dangerous to a high tariff policy— 

♦ " Present, Past and Future," p. 465. 
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they agreo, in apparent good faith, that the most 
effectual way to stimiilate an external foreign com- 
merce is to impose a heavy penalty on all who 
engage in it, in the form of an enormous tax or pro- 
tective duty on almost every foreign article they 
offer to sell us, and to levy such tax or duty with 
the avowed purpose of diminishing importations I 
Carey says: " Commerce had grown with protection." 
"Commerce has fallen with the diminution of pro- ' 
tection." " The interests of commerce are therefore 
in perfect harmony with those of manufactures." 
" Commerce withers under free trade." " The com- 
merce of India diminishea with every approach to 
what is called free trade." " Abolish protection and _ 
commerce will diminish," " I think I gee why it is 
that shipping grows with protection," * 

Greeley, too, enters into an elaborate argument 
to establish the same proposition : In 1824, Daniel 
Webster, then a free ti'ader, opposed protection as a 
policy hostile to navigation and foreign commerce. 
But the tariff act which lie opposed passed in spite 
of his efforts. Comparing official returns referring 
to the fourj-eara next preceding, with those of four 
years next succeeding the passage of that act, 
Greeley finds that American tonnage hud increased 
over twenty per cent, ; the number of ships built in 
• " HnrniDiiy of Ijilerpate," p|>. 72, 73, 00. 
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in the latter four years was more than fifty per cent, 
greater than that built in the former four years ; and 
the receipts from duties on imports during the latter 
period showed an advance over the former of about 
thirty-three per cent. Greeley's purpose in present- 
ing these statistics is of course to prove that the 
growth of commerce and ship-building was attribut- 
ay)le to the levying of higher imi)ort duties. But 
statistical arguments in such cases possess little or 
no value ; since it can neither be shown that the re- 
sults under consideration were not mainly or wholly 
due to some other than the cause assigned, nor that 
the growth in ship-building and commerce would 
not have been greater had there been no increase in 
the duties on imports. 

Such strange "reasoning" might well be dis- 
missed without further comment. Yet it may, 
perhaps, be worth while to call attention to the fact 
that the two most eminent and influential protec- 
tionist writers our country has produced, have delib- 
erately affirmed, in published volumes, that efficient 
" protection to home industry " would certainly effect 
"the downfall of ships, commerce and colonies," 
would extirj^ate " the army of forwarders, boatmen, 
slii])pers, railway operators, etc.," and would " save 
millions on millions uselessly, wastefuUy expended 
annually " in freights ; and on the other hand, thfey 
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have aflEirmed as positively that " protection to home 
industry " promotes the growth of commerce, adds 
to the number of American ships, and imparts a 
wholesome activity to trade generally. Human in- 
genuity is inadequate to the reconciliation of such 
antagonistic arguments and pretensions. Had they 
limited their efforts to showing the superior advan- 
tages of internal over foreign commerce, they might 
at least have avoided these glaring inconsistencies. 

ADAM SMITH AND SAY ON INTERNAL 
AND FOREIGN TRADE. 

Adam Smith, often styled the father of free trade, 
has laid down one proposition, which, were it true, 
would not only make foreign commerce a losing 
business, but would render it impossible. Jean 
Baptiste Say has indorsed Smith's position ; and the 
authority of both is invoked by Carey's disciple, 
E. Peshine Smith, in support of protectionism. Adam 
Smith held that even " though the returns of the 
foreign trade of consumption should be as quick as 
those of the home trade, it will give but one-half of 
the encouragement to the industry or productive 
labor of the country.* 

And Say says: "The internal commerce of a 

* "Wealth of NaUons," Book 11., chap. v. 
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country ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ sets in motion a double produc- 
tion, and the profits of it are not participated with 
foreigners." * • 

^o argument can be necessary to convince any 
sane man that if, as a rule, foreign trade would pay 
only one-half the profits of home trade, foreign trade 
would immediately and entirely cease. But every- 
body not possessed with a "dominant idea" of con- 
trary tenor, must readily see that these great author- 
ities have made a mistake. 

Expected profits supply the natural stimulus or 
" encouragement to the industry or productive labor 
of the country." The sending of Scotch manufac- 
tures to London, and bringing back in exchange the 
products of English industry. Smith regards as high- 
ly advantageous, because the profits realized by the 
producers and carriers of both the Scotch and English 
commodities accrue to British subjects, and are re- 
tained in the country. The profits actually secured 
by all parties to the transaction, constitute the 
measure of the " encouragement " it has afforded to 
"the industry of the country." Now suppose, as 
Smith does, that one of these parties sends his goods 
to Portugal and brings back Portuguese goods, the 
question arises, why does he do so ; and the only 

answer the case admits of is, because he makes more 

i 

* Say's " Political Economy/* Book I., chap.ix. 
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profit than he was making by sending his goods to 
the London market. Suppose the other party sends 
his goods to France and takes his pay in French 
goods, the same explanation applies to his case : he 
thus makes more profit than he was making by send- 
ing his good^ to Scotland. The net result of these 
transactions with foreigners, is a larger sum of profits 
than the parties realized when trading with each 
other. These profits have all been secured and they 
form, after the close of the transactions, a part of 
the capital of the country ; and by the amount which 
such profits exceed the profits which would have 
been realized in the home trade, the foreign has 
surpassed the home trade in affording " encourage- 
ment to the industry of the country." 

But assuming for a moment that Smith's argu- 
ment is sound, let its application be reversed : here 
are two, capitals (one Portuguese, the other French) 
devoted to making goods for the British market. 
Each makes but one-half the profit it would make 
were its products exchanged for other products of 
its own country. Who, in these several cases, gets 
the half of the profits which the exporting country 
loses? Does the " party of the other part?" — then 
the loss and the gain are mutual, and they balance 
each other. Does nobody get them ; and is the loss 
compensated by no corresponding gain ? Then it 
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must fall on some individual parties who will need 
no other incentive to make them withdraw from so 
ruinous a trade. 

Let us look at the matter under slightly altered 
conditions: Suppose Scotland and England were 
separate sovereignties, as they were before the union ; 
in that case, according to Adam Smith's theory, the 
trade between London and Edinburgh would have 
been comparatively damaging to both parties instead 
of being advantageous to both, as he represents it. 
Both parties being regarded as Britons, trade be- 
tween them is held to be beneficial to both, and to 
their country ; but one being regarded as a Scotch- 
man and the other an Englishman, trade between 
them, if not positively damaging, is held to be but 
one-half as beneficial as if both owed political alle- 
giance to the same Sovereign ! The protectionists of 
our country still cling most tenaciously to the same 
falhicy. They cannot disabuse their : ixiinds of the 
delusion that commerce — the mere exchange of equiv- 
alent values, as they admit it to be — with a fellow- 
citizen or subject, is profitable ; whereas the same ex- 
change with a foreigner would be less profitable, if 
not a losing operation. Thus Carey says: "We 
are all free-trade men. We all feel the benefits re- 
sulting from the existence of that freedom in the 
intercourse between the various States of the Union, 
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and we all knew that great advantage must result 
from the establishment of similar freedom among the 
various nations of the world whenever it shall become 
possible." * 

On another occasion, he reiterates these views 
still more emphatically: "The annexation of the 
land and the people of Canada and the other British 
possessions would enlarge the domain of perfect free 
trade. So would that of Cuba, Mexico, Ireland, and 
even England ; and the free trade thus establishjed 
would be beneficial to all, the annexers and the an- 
nexed." t 

The delusion already noted will be rendered the 
more striking by placing in juxtaposition with the 
above, language uttered by the same author almost 
in the same breath. The following is taken from 
the third page preceding the extract quoted : " The 
object of the now dominant class in England is that 
of bringing about free trade with the world. Such 
a measure adopted by this country would close 
every furnace and rolling-mill, and every cotton 
and woollen factory in the country, and would 
diminish the value of both labor and land, by 
compelling the producer of food to seek a market 
in England." J 

* Letter to R. J. Walker, p. 4. 

t Carey's " Ilarniony of Interests," p. 135. X Id. p. 132. 
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That is, free trade " established " by commercial 
treaty between England and the United States would 
prove utterly ruinous to all our great interests — ^both 
manufacturing and agricultural. But free trade 
" established " by a treaty of annexation, " would be 
beneficial to all, the annexers and the annexed ! " 

It seems hardly possible that doctrines so con- 
flicting, not to say so absurd, can be entertained by 
men of ordinary intelligence. Yet just such doc- 
trines are, and long have been, theoretically asserted 
and resolutely enforced by the government of this 
country — as a single illustration will show : A rail- 
way three hundred yards in length, spanning Niagara 
river, connects two active little villages, one British, 
the other American ; and at a short distance behind 
thcKo villages on either side, are situated populous 
and wealthy cities, inhabited by people whose 
hinguagc, origin, modes of life, religious faiths, tastes 
and industries are substantially alike, and to whom 
this suspended railway affords the most direct and 
natural means of inter-communication. At the Amer- 
ican end of this railway bridge, a number of gov- 
ernment officials are always stationed to prevent 
free trade with the people of the other side, and save 
all our. manufacturing and agricultural industries 
from utter ruin — ^which the mere exchange of equiv- 
alent values across this bridge would certainly .oc- 
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casion 1 But from the same point on the American 
side, a series of railways three thousand miles in 
length extend ta the Pacific coast. California has 
been " annexed ; " " free trade thus established " is 
"beneficial to all;" and as a consequence of the 
prevalence of the doctrines under consideration, the 
trade ovcb the three thousand miles of railway is 
left open and free to all, while trade over the three 
hundred yards of railway is embarrassed and ob- 
structed by the government, lest it should ruin the 
people ! " * 



COMMERCE. 

Putting aside or omitting from the discussion 
mere local traffic in commodities produced in the 
same neighborhood, the term Commerce will be 
considered here very briefly as applying to the ex- 
change of the products of different countries or of 
distant sections of the same country. 

As thus defined, commerce may be divided into 

♦The reciprocity treaty, now awaiting action by the two gov- 
ernments, if agreed to, would somewhat change the state of things 
now existing. But the doctrines commented on above, would con- 
tinue to be asserted and enforced in respect to all our foreign 
commerce, excepting only so much as would be affected by that 
treaty. • 
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two kinds. 1st. That which brings to the consumer 
commodities which under ordinary conditions can- 
not be i)ioduced in his section of country, such as 
tea, coffee, and the tropical fruits for example, with 
reference to the northern portions of Europe and 
America ; and 2d, that which brings to the consumer 
commodities which under ordinary conditions are 
produced there, but not in quantities sufficient to 
supply the demand. This latter kind only has any 
special relevancy to my present purpose. The two 
high protectionist authorities already quoted, it will 
be remembered, look upon "exchangers" and 
"transporters" as men who must " be supported out 
of the labor of the farmers and planters." * A more 
rational view would regard them as co-producers 
with the farmers and planters. Suppose, for illustra- 
tion. New England requires a larger quantity of the 
coarser grains than that section of country ordinarily 
produces. Her intelligent people are aware that they 
can produce a full supply from their own soil ; but 
in order to do so they would be obliged to plant so 
large a portion of the cultivable land that there 
would be too little left to supply hay and pasture, 
etc., etc., which their necessities would require. In any 
event there would be a deficit in one or more agricul- 
tural products. Commerce — " the transporters, con- 

* Carey's " Harmony of Interests," p. 83. 
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verters and exchangers"— now steps in, in the character 
of a producer. Nature offers so much more favor- 
able terms of co-operation for the production of the 
required cereals in Michigan, Illinois and Iowa than 
she does in New England, that Commerce sets her ^ 
laborers at work in the west to raise the grain ; and 
then sets her "transporters, converters and ex- 
changers " at work to gather it up and deliver it in 
quantities to suit purchasers in the Eastern States. 
Commerce in this, case, in so far as results are con- 
cerned, performs all the functions of producer, and 
successfully competes with all other producers in 
the same industry. What was required was a larger 
supply of given cereals in New England ; and Com- 
merce, with characteristic sagacity and enterprise, in- 
stead of delving away at her rugged soil to get it, 
grew it on more fertile soils far away, but " produced " 
it when and where wanted, and at less cost than it 
could be grown at or nearer home. If California and 
Great Britain be substituted for our Eastern and 
Western States, no essential feature of the case will 
require modification. Hundreds of ship loads of 
wheat are annually transported from the first to the 
last named country — a distance almost equal to the 
circumference of the globe. Britain is itself one of 
the great wheat producing countries of the world. 
Yet her industries sustain so large a population that 
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hc.T o\vn product of breadstuff's is far short of t 
wants. According to the theories of the protectioiH'I 
ist authorities, so often quoted in the preceding'S 
■pages — that distances between, producer and coiv-a 
Burner should be shortened as much as possible, a 
by means of governmental interference if other met 
prove unavailing ; and that commerce should g 
ally follow the "lines of longitude" rathec ' 
those of latitude, so as to effect an exchange ( 
products of different "zones:"' — according to the? 
theories Britain should perhaps eke out her supp] 
of breatl-stuffs with the rice of warmer climates, i 
stead of "wasting" so much money and labor i 
transporting from the other side of the globe, a eajf 
ply of wheat which " might be " produced at horodfl 
But these theories are the result of inattention to, oin 
partial observation of, facts — which is quite uaui 
with their authors. A producer of any one of tfe 
great staples wliich are consumed by civilized r 
everywhere, knows perfectly well tiiat his fellow-mei 
who live in a " zone " where his own product e 
be successfully cultivated, must follow " the lines a 
longitude " to the " zone " where it is successfultj'l 
cultivated in order to procure it. But the line o 
longitude is only one of many indications where i 
look for a purchaser of a given product; and it is I 
no means one of the safest indications. What thf 
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)roducer wants is a purchaser ; and what the con- 
jumer wants is a producer, or an intermediary who 
can supply the given commodity at the lowest at- 
tainable price. Whether these parties find each other 
by following longitudinal or latitudinal or diagonal 
lines, is to them a matter of perfect indifference. 
Trusting to such theories as Greeley propounds, one 
would expect to find the surplus products of North- 
ern Europe mostly exchanged for the surplus pro- 
ducts of equatorial Africa, instead of being trans- 
ported along isothermal lines and exchanged for 
products of the same " zone " as that in which they 
were produced. If " let alone," the producer and 
the consumer, inspired by their own self-interest 
and guided by their own intelligence and sagacity, 
will find each other and effect their Qxchanges 
by availing themselves of the least expensive 
routes and instrumentalities. And having done 
that, they will* have done what is best, not only 
for their own interests, but also what is best for 
the interests of all others who finally consume 

any portion of the commodities thus produced and 
exchanged. 

For the purposes of this work, the above is a suf- 
ficiently full and accurate epitome of all the facts 
and forces which give rise to the kind of exchanges 
under consideration — the position, relation and 
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iiuilivos of those who aid in effecting them, havii 
been already treated of in a pi'eceding chapter. 



SUNDRY OTHEll PROTECTIONIST ARGt] 
MENTS AND POSITIONS, BRIEFLt! 
NOTICED. 

Aa my principal object in tliis work ia to prove^ 
that protection cannot possibly cause an increase in 
the production of values because it possesses no 
means of adding to the quantity or the activity or 
the efficiency of the necessary forces or factors of 
production, I might well have omitted to notice the 
arguments, assumptions and sophistries, by means of 
which its advocates have long led popular opinion 
astray. Yet it seemed to me not inappropriate — as 
it certainly does not conflict with my main object — 
to point out as briefly as may be, some of the falla- 
ciea, inconsistencies and absurdities in which the 
protectionist school are accustomed to indulge. 
Some of these have already been disposed of; a few 
others only will receive attention here, I 

THE TIME PLEA. 

From the beginning of our liigh tariff legislation 
to the present day, its supporters have been in the , 
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habit of meeting objections to so partial a system, by 
representing it as only a temporary expedient, to be 
maintained until our people should be schooled to 
the favored industries and the capital therein in- 
vested should become fairly remunerative, and then 
to be discarded for free trade, which they, it is be- 
lieved without exception, profess to regard as the 
fairest and best system, and for the permanent es- 
tablishment of which protection is designed to pre- 
pare the way. But the time for discarding the tem- 
porary and probational, and adopting the ultimate 
and true system, seems destined to be forever post- 
poned. Thus so long ago as 1833, Henry Clay, " the 
father of the American system," in a speech advo- 
cating protection, delivered in the Senate of the 
United States, said: "Now give us time; cease all 
fluctuations and agitations for nine years, and the 
manufacturers in every branch will sustain them- 
selves against foreign competition." * 

If any man was ever authorized to speak for or in 
behalf of the protectionists of this country, nobody 
will dispute that Henry Clay was that man. Thirty- 
six years later, — after four times the period of nine 
years had elapsed — Horace Greeley wrote his '' Po- 
litical coEnomy," which he dedicated " to the mem- 
ory of Henry Clay, * * the man who most effectually 

* " Clay's Speeches," Vol. II. p. 147. 
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commended the policy of protection to the under- 
standings and hearts of the masses of his country- 
men." In this work the author, speaking of the 
duty on pig iron, says, " that duty is exactly nine 
dollars per ton, which is one dollar less than it was 
by the Calhoun-Lowndes tariff of 1816 — is the low- 
est specific duty ever imposed on pig iron in any 
tariff from 1815 to 1861 inclusive ; I believe it is 
doing good — nay,* / know it. * * Let it be settled 

* The italics are Greeley's. He, like most other protectionists, 
has a chronic habit of making his own knowledge, real or assumed, 
and even his belief, answer the purpose of argument. "I know it" 
proceeding fron Horace Greeley, was quite sufficient to secure the 
acceptance of his high tariff theories by tens of thousands of his 
readers — and he " kneio it ! " So well did he " know it" that he relied 
on the influence of his own convictions and unsupported assertions 
in enforcing his protectionist dogmas, far more than upon reason. 
In one of his short chapters the pronoun " I " occurs no less than 
thirty-four times. The same " method " is very extensively patron- 
ized by Carey in his economical writings. Indeed this, or some 
similar method, becomes a sort of necessity, when the object of the 
writer is to convince his readers of the truth of a proposition or 
theory which will not stand the test of sound methods of reasoning. 

The partisans of protectionism also prop up their system by 
quotations from the ** revolutionary fathers " and others of cherished 
memory, but who are no more entitled to be quoted as authority in 
political economy, than in medicine or theology. Thus Dr. Frank- 
lin, perhaps more frequently cited than any of his contemporaries 
in scientific discussions, at one time advocated an irredeemable 
paper money " secured " by real-estate mortgages, and Edmund 
Burke upheld the same "system " so modified as to substitute* de- 
based coin for paper. [Bancroft's Hist. United States, Vol. IH. pp. 
888-90.] Henry Clay quoted Count Nesselrode to prove that man- 
ufactures, agriculture and commerce, would all be ruined by free 
trade — unless all nations should adopt it. [Clay's Speeches, pp. 
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and understood that the duty will be maintained, 
and we shall have a thousand more furnaces in op- 
eration within the next two years." * 

Precisely why the maintenance of " the lowest 
specific duty ever imposed on pig iron, in any tariff 
from 1815 to 1861, inclusive," would set " one thou- 
sand more furnaces in operation within the next 
two years" succeeding 1869, the author fails to ex- 
pjain. On a previous occasion he had. remarked 
that protection is "not a philosophy;" and probably 

• 

no attentive reader of even the few extracts from the 
writings of protectionists, which have been quoted 
in the preceding pages, will feel disposed to con- 
trovert that position. It is worthy of mention, in 
this connection, that from and including 1815 to Jhe 
present time, pig iron has enjoyed just sixty years 
of protection against the competition of foreign iron 
makers. Yet the iron interest in this country still 
demands protection as sturdily as it did sixty years 
ago. The plea for a little more time would seem to 
be no longer admissible. 

266-6.] And wliile Clay depended on the opinion of the first Na- 
poleon, Count Nesselrode and others of liigh position and rank, to 
sustain his views on economical .questions, he classed political 
economists with " novelists and metaphysicians ! " [n>. p. 166.] 
* Greeley's "PoUtical Economy," pp. 217, 18. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST CHEAP FOREIGN 

LABOR. 

The protectionists for more than half a century 
liave labored zealously to impress the public mind 
with the idea that but for a protective tariff, the 
products of the cheap (often styled the pauper) la- 
bor of Europe would be sent hither and sold at such 
low prices as to ruin the prosperity of the whole 
country. Our manufacturing industry would "be 
overwhelmed by foreign competition," says Greeley ; 
and according to the same authority " the bulk and 
weight of most agricultural staples forbid their trans- 
portation to remote markets, except at ruinous cost^* 
Hence the necessary conclusion, that in the absence 
of protection, we could not manufacture commodities 
at home because of the presence of like foreign com- 
modities offered to us at less cost than we could pro- 
duce them ; and we could not buy the foreign com- 
modities because our products would be agricul- 
tural staples, which could not be transported to 
remote markets and sold, " except at ruinous cost ! " 
Thus easily is protection shown to be a most benef- 
icent system, which is scarcely possible to extol too 
highly : 
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But the fallacy of this mode of "reasoning " con- 
sists in asserting as true of "the national indus- 
try," — that is, of all industries in the aggregate, — 
what is or may be true of certain limited and special 
industries. The manufacturer of a given highly pro- 
tected commodity might be ruined by the repeal of 
the duty wliich protects him from foreign competi- 
tion and enables him to get from fifteen to forty per 
cent, more for his products than similar foreign 
products would otherwise be sold for ; but it is a 
manifest absurdity to assume that the repeal of that 
duty would ruin both the manufacturer, who is prof- 
iting so largely by it, and the consumers of his pro- 
ducts, who are losing more or less largely because it 
is not repealed. 

But again ; the partisans of the high tariff pol- 
icy allege, that though cheaper in " money price," the 
foreign products would really be dearer than the do- 
mestic ones, because of the " ruinous cost " on agricul- 
tural staples," the sale of which, in " remote markets," 
would be necessary in order to get money with which 
to buy the foreign manufactures. The question at 
once arises, on whom would this " ruinous cost " fall ? 
If on the producer of the heavy and bulky " agricul- 
tural staples," he would need no admonition from 
legislator or author that he must apply his capital 
and labor to other industries. The same remark is 
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applicable to the " transporterB and exchangere," and 
to all other parties interested in that particular in- 
dustry. Moreover all men of intelligence, to whatr | 
ever school of political economy they may belong, ■ 
know well that the sales and purchases, the produc- 
tion and consumption (using the terms in the larger 
sense), of men and nations, necessarily baUmee each 
other. Thus H. C. Carey, who has written volumes 
to convince his countrymen that the exercise of the 
natural rights of man to engage in such lawful indus- 
try as he may find most profitable, and to sell or ex- I 
change the products of liis industry in the markets of 
the world if left unfettered by legislative intervention, 
woiild work the impoverishment of his country and \ 
the subversion of all its important industries : even' 
he is constrained to say, " it is essential that it be 
recollected, evury man i» a comumer to the whole ex- 
tent of his production, whatever that may beJ"* 

" The extent of his production," therefore, con- 
stitutes the measure of his ability to consume. Then 
if he produced nothing, he conld ruin neither the 
country nor himself by buying the cheap products of 
the "pauper labor" of foreign lands, since he would i 
have nothing to buy them with. But if he did pro- I 
duce values in any form more or less abundantly, 
the exchange of these for equivalent values in other 
■ Cnrey's " Harmony of Interests," p. 115. Tlie ilalics «r 
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forms ; that is, the exchange of commodities which 
he produced for commodities of equal value produced 
by others, whether in our own or in foreign lands, 
could neither impoverish him nor derange the indus- 
tries of the country. It is indisputable that the sum 
of the products of individuals constitutes the aggre- 
gate of national production ; and that the sum of 
the wealth of its citizens constitutes the wealth of 
the nation. The object of each producer is to get 
the largest, that is, the most valuable return for the 
labor, the capital and the skill which he uses or em- 
ploys in the work of production. If he cannot with 
safety to his own and the public interests, be allow- 
ed to choose what industries to embark in, how is 
it possible that on placing him in the legislative 
halls, or on his becoming an editor or an author, he 
should suddenly become competent to decide what 
industries and occupations his fellow-citizens must 
follow in order to secure the largest profits, and 
what ones they must eschew in order to avert na- 
tional ruin ? 

Let us look at this bugbear of pauper labor and 
cheap products in another aspect. The protection- 
ist position, briefly stated, is simply this : Wages 
are so low and capital so abundant and cheap in 
Europe, that in the absence of protection the products 
of her factories and work-shops would be offered in 
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oiir iTi:vrkets at such low prices as to retider compe- 
tition inipossible, and ouv home industries would be 
paralyzed and overthrown. American labor ami 
capital must therefore be protected from the iran 
competitiou of foreign manufacturers, by means of a 
tax on imports, in order to preserve our home indus- 
tries from absolute and certain ruin. Hence the 
■watchwords, "protection to homo industry," and 
" protection to home labor." 

But our " home industries " are not a unit t 
nor are their interests or the interests of all 
" home labor " homogeneous and identical. The 
demand for " protection to American manufao- 
turea," for instance, is made in the interest 
of the ■ pfodurer, NOT of the consumer of the 
commodity seeking pratection from foreign competi- 
tion. While, however, they desire such pi'otection 
for commodities of their own production, they 
assume to demand it in the name and behalf of the 
interests of American industry and home labor ! 

No man was ever ruined pecuniarily hecsuse he 
paid so little for the commodities he and his family 
consumed ; or in other words, because he received 
too much of the produce of others' labor in return 
for a ffiveu quantity of his own. Yet the pecuniary 
object of protection is to raise the price to cousument 
of all the articles to which it applies ; since if it did 
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not raise the price, the producer would derive no 
benefit from it. 

The purpose of all labor and every industry, is to 
produce or procure commodities to supply the wants 
of man. Now, suppose foreigners, by some mysteri- 
ous process, could produce and deliver on our shores, 
without cost to themselves, all the foreign products 
we have been accustomed to get by the exchange of 
the proceeds of our own industries, and that they 
should offer to do so without cost to us — ^would the 
acceptance of their offer prove destructive to the in- 
terests of American industry and home labor, using 
these terms in a comiprehensive and the only proper 
sense? Will protectionists seriously affirm that the 
interests of home industry and labor would be bene- 
fited by declining a proffered gift of all such pro- 
ducts? Can they possibly conceive how the 
American people in the aggregate could profit more 
by- giving the proceeds of, say two hundred million 
days' labor, in exchange for such products than they 
would by accepting them as a free gift ? 

But if their imagination is adequate to such a 
conception, are they capable of going further and 
conceiving how the acceptance of such gifts would 
prove damaging to those of our people who consume 
the products it comprises, and who are not interested 
in the manufacture of similar products ? K not, as 
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they are certainly not capable o£ conceiving any- I 
thing of the kind, they will at least be forced to the 
conclusion that American interests are not all homo- 
geneous and identical ; and that when they propose 
to protect home industries and home labor by r 
of e, tax on imports, their pi'oposition necessarily im- j 
plies the promotion of certain classes of interests a 
the expense of certain other classes of interests. 

It is safe to assume that the most ardent protec- 
tionist could not conjure up reasons satisfactory to ( 
himself, nor eonvinuing to the simplest understand- 
ing among the mass of consumers, to justify the ' 
refusal of a pi'offered gift of- all foreign products 
which we have been accustomed to pay for with the 
proceeds of our own industries and labor; and if ] 
they could not justify a declension of the hypotheti- 
cal gift, they cannot logivally justify a refusal to pur- 
chme such products, if offered to us, at fifty pet cent. ' 
OP other large discount, in lieu of the prices we had 
hitherto paid. For, consider tlie matter in an G 
nomic senscj there is no difference hi principle be- 
tween declining the gift of a commodity one requires 
to satisfy his wants, and declining to buy it at a re- 
duction of twenty or fifty per cent, below the usual 
price, simply hecause the price is too low. If the ac- 
ceptance of the commodity as a gift would be advan- 
tageous, the purchase of the same commodity 
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at much less than its usual cost would be advan- 
tageous, though not as advantageous as if it were a 
gift. And if the purchase at such low price would 
prove disastrous to American labor and American 
industries, the gift would necessarily prove far more 
disastrous to American labor and American indus- 
tries. 

"Augustus was sensible that mankind is gov- 
erned by names." * He accordingly imposed 
tyranny in the name of liberty. Parties in- 
interested in a high tariff policy, "sensible" 
like Augustus, manage to impose crushing and 
oppressive taxes on the great mass of their 
countrymen in the name of " protection." The vic- 
tims of the imposture not only submit to it, but 
support and applaud those who profit by it, as the 
Romans did before them. How absolute their de- 
lusion becomes, may perhaps be made more apparent 
by a simple illustration : There is scarcely a person 
in the United States of any class or condition, who 
does not every year consume more or less of foreign 
made fabrics of wool and cotton. Let us consider 
only the consumers of these fabrics, who are not di- 
rectly concerned in the manufacture of similar articles 
in this country; and let it be borne in mind that they 
constitute an overwhelming majority of the people, 

* Gibbon's " DecUne and Fall," Vol. L, Chap. lU. 

8* 
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Avho, through their agents of various grade, title and 
fuiu'tion, form the government, shape its policy and 
make the laws by which we are all governed. 

In order to a clearer perception of the principle it 
is my purpose to illustrate, let us assuine that the 
representatives of the foreign manufacturers of cot- 
ton and woollen fabrics used by our people, and the 
representatives of the American consumers of these 
fabrics not directly concerned in that class of man- 
ufactures — ^let us suppose they met at our frontier 
to trade — the foreigners to sell, the Americans to 
purchase, a year's supply of cotton and woollen 
goods. Negotiations open by the foreigners, who 
exhibit their fabrics arranged in parcels marked re- 
spectively one dollar, and various multiples of one 
dollar. The American agents examine the goods at- 
tentively and marvel at their excellence, and more 
especially at their cheapness. Indeed, the low prices 
excite their alarm, and they decide that the parcels 
offered for one hundred cents must be raised to one 
hundred and fifty cents, and the larger parcels in 
proportion — the excess above the asking price to be 
paid to the officers of the government of their own 
forming — in order to protect American industries 
from the ruinous competition of cheap foreign labor ! 
Having established regulations to ;that effect and 
provided means for enforcing them, the representa- 
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tives of " American labor " not interested in compe- 
ting; inanufactnres, lay in a stock of cotton and wool- 
len goods for and at the cost of their principals, and 
they congratulate themselves and their fellow-dupe.i 
that they have outwitted the crafty foreign manu- 
facturers who had cunningly adapted their fabrics 
to the necessities and tastes of the American people, 
and then offered them here at prices absurdly low, for 
the special purpose of briDging American labor down 
to the degraded level of the pauper labor of Europe 
and thereby ruining American industry! 



A REVENUE TARIFF. 

The plan of this work, if rigidly adhei-ed to, 
would perhaps forbid any consideration of a " revenue 
tariff," as such. Its main object is to point out the 
conditions of the largest possible production, the elo- 
menta, forces or factors of production being given ; 
to show that a protective tariff must necessai-ily pro- 
duce a change in those conditions as a means of 
making its influence felt by the industries of the 
country ; and hence that its net effect must he a 
diminution in the aggregate of values produced. 
All this, it is assumed, has airefldy been done. 

It may be remarked that political economy can 
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recognize no distinction between a revenue tariff 
and a protective tariff, except such as may be based 
on the difference in the scale of duties they respec1>- 
ively impose. In this case names possess no practi- 
cal significance whatever. A tariff act might be so 
drawn as to embrace only such articles or commod- 
ities as this country does not produce — ^viz., teas, 
coffees, spices, etc.; and to such an act the name 
"revenue tariff" would properly apply. But no 
tariff of this kind has ever been, adopted by any 
country within my knowledge. 

A " revenue tariff," as that term is used in this 
country, means a scale of duties so adjusted as to 
produce the greatest possible amount of revenue 
without regard to its " incidental " effect upon the 
vocations and industries of the people. But suppose 
a duty of thirty per cent, on a given commodity 
should be incorporated in a revenue tariff, because 
in the opinion of the legislature, such a rate of duty 
would yield more revenue than a higher or a lower 
rate — it is obvious it would exert precisely the same 
effect upon the industries of the country and the oc- 
cupations of the people, as if it formed a part of a 
tariff enacted avowedly to protect the American pro- 
ducers of similar commodities against foreign com- 
petition. That is, it would benefit the American 
producer by raising prices, and to the same extent it 
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would injure the consumer. And in so far as it 
should " diversify industry " by diverting capital and 
labor from other pursuits to that of producing the 
protected commodity, it would violate the condi- 
tions of the largest, possible production, and prove 
detrimental to the interests of the people in the ag- 
gregate. Why and how these results would follow 
the measures indicated has already been explained. 

It must be evident to the reader from what pre- 
cedes, that the more scrupulously the people observe 
the natural laws applicable to the matter under con- 
sideration, and the more carefully they fulfil the 
conditions of the largest possible production, the 
greater will be the rewards of their industry and 
the better able they will be to bear any given burden 
of taxation. That civil governments find it practi- 
cable by means of duties on imports, to raise a 
larger sum for public uses, from a smaller annual 
product and a smaller aggregate of wealth than they 
could raise by direct taxation from a people of 
larger income and greater wealth, without exciting 
more or less serious discontent, is undoubtedly true. 
This fact furnishes one reason why governments al- 
most universally favor this mode of taxation. But 
this line of discussion is scarcely pertinent to eco- 
nomical science, and it will be pursued no further. 
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APPENDIX A. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE ROCHESTER FREE 

TRADE LEAGUE. 

January, 1851, by Isaac Butts. 

Question — Supposing all nations to have enacted prohibitory 
or highly Protective Tariifs, would the aggregate interests of 
our country be best promoted by similar legislation, or by 
absolute Free Trade ? 

This question, taken in its fullest extent, includes the whole 
issue between the advocates of Protection and their antago- 
nists. Many ponderous volumes have been written, and many 
of the best intellects of this age have taken opposite sides 
upon it, and labored (according to their own estimation, with 
equal success) to demonstrate the correctness of their irrecon- 
cilable theories. It would be presumptuous, then, to assume 
that the subject is entirely free from difficulties ; or that it can 
be satisfactorily disposed of in a brief essay, the production of 
a leisure hour. 

Hence, I shall not enter into a minute or detailed argument; 
but shall simply state, as concisely as I may be able in the 
little time now at my command, some of the reasons why all 
attempts to benefit the industry of the Nation as a whole, or 
to mitigate or to neutralize the effect of unfriendly legislation 
by other States, by the imposition of Protective or any other 
duties by our own government, must not only prove abortive, 
but positively injurious to the interests which it is desired to 
promote. 

In the first instance, in order to ascertain whether the 
aggregate wealth of a country is increased by the imposition 
of import duties, we should inquire how wealth is produced; 
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what elements enter into its composition ; and wheth-^r these 
elements are multiplied by that policy, or their activity, so to 
si>eak, increased. 

An analysis of the phenomena of production, demonstrates 
the fact that all wealth is formed by human labor acting upon, 
or in conjunction with, natural agents ; or, in other words, by 
mpans of human lal>or, assisted by nature herself, working up 
the ** raw material," which nature has furnished in abundance 
for the free use of every individual of our race. A thorough 
investigation of the subject leads to the inevitable conclusion, 
in my opinion, that, philosophically speaking, two elements 
alone enter into the production of wealth : human Labor and 
Natural Agents; in which latter must be included the opera- 
tion of natural forces, as well as the endless variety of material 
things, of which nature^s storehouse furnishes an inexliaustible 
supply. 

Now it seems to me perfectly clear that, in order to increase 
the ratio of production, it is necessary to multiply the elements 
that enter into the composition and production of wealth ; or, 
to increase the activity of these elements in the work of pro- 
duction. 

If I am right in these positions, the whole issue is narrowed 
down to these^simple questions : Does the levying of import 
duties increase the quantity of human laborers, or of the ma- 
terials or the forces of nature? And does that policy give 
additional actioilij to these elements. 

These questions — if I have chosen the proper language in 
which to state them — comprise the whole issue. It will not be 
seriously pretended that Protective duties, or legislation of any 
kind whatever, can directly increase the quantity of human 
labor ; nor of Matter ; nor of Natural Forces. To suppose the 
contrary, would involve the possession by man of the creative 
power— the endowment of a finite being with the attributes of 
Omnipotence. 

We have but a single inquiry left : would the policy in 
question give greater activity to the elements of wealth? Would 
it lead to their more active co-operation in the phenomena of 
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production — and, consequently, to an increase of products or 
of values in the aggregate? 

To answer this, we must remember that only one of these 
elements is endowed with intellect, with volition, with a moral 
nature, with appetites and passions. The other is a mere pas- 
sive, inanimate, unreasoning agent. Any stimulant calculated 
to tend to increased activity, must therefore be addressed to 
that partner in the work of production which thinks, feels and 
wills — to Labor, to Man. 

Now the only way to stimulate Labor which the case admits 
of, is to increase its reward. 

Reverting to our original hypothesis — that all other nations 
imposed heavy duties on our products and we none on theirs, 
would the imposition of countervailing duties increase the 
reward of Labor? Keeping in view the principles laid down 
above, this question is easily answered. 

Labor is the thinking and the willing element in the process 
of production ; matter and the forces of Nature constitute the 
passive one. The whole domain or storehouse of Nature is 
open to Labor from which it may choose its materiaLs or invite 
her co-operation. It needs no argument to prove that it is 
always the object of Labor to make Nature bear the largest 
possible share of the work of production. Illustrations of this 
fact are innumerable and will press themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the least reflective. If then other nations had by the 
imposition of duties interfered with the natural market of 
some or all of our products. Labor endowed with Intellect 
would institute an examination into the effect of such Legis- 
lation. It would be found that in the production of some 
articles. Nature is in particular countries far more lavish of 
her aid than in the production of others. If the invidious 
legislation of foreign countries had imposed a tax on the im- 
portation of a certain article, in the production of which Labor 
had hitherto secured here its largest reward, which tax should 
exactly neutralize the superior degree in which nature co- 
operated in its production, above certain other articles, it 
would thereafter be a matter of complete indifference whether 
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Labor continued in its accustomed channel or resorted to the 
]>ro!hiction of the other articles assumed to be placed by the 
loj»"islation referred to in the same category as regards the 
profits they would yield to Labor. K such legislation should 
impose a tax which should not fully neutralize the superior 
effectiveness of Nature's co-operation in the case assumed, 
Labor, guided by intellect, would still produce the same ar- 
ticles, because it would thus realize the largest reward. But 
if the tax should more than countervail the more effective co- 
operation of Xature in producing the articles supposed, Labor 
would then make an intelligent examination to learn what arti- 
cle besides the proscribed one Nature would assist most in pro- 
ducing. And having found the article in the production of 
which, under all the circumstances. Nature would be most 
liberal in her favors and thus secure to human Industry the 
largest net reward. Labor would enter in this new field, and 
thus Free Trade would leave the matter so far as we are con- 
cerned conscious that the legislation of other Nations affected 
injuriously the Industry of our People ; but that all attempts 
to compensate for these injuries by ** Protective " duties levied 
on goods consumed by ourselves would simply aggravate the 
evils for which they are urged as a remedy. 

But, to continue our last hypothesis, that other nations ifti- 
posed duties on some or all of our products, while we admitt-ed 
all theirs free, and that labor here, guided by intelligence, had 
sought such employment as under all the circumstances secured 
most of Nature's aid and yielded the largest net profit — ^let u3 
see in what way — a tax on imports, i. e., Protective duties, 
would operate. 

All the labor of the countries in the case supposed is em- 
ployed in such vocations as nature indicates ; i. e., every man 
is engaged in producing such articles as, in his opinion pay 
him best. 

Why THKY pay him best we have already explained, and it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate. It is clear that in reference to 
the articles not produced nature does not, in the opinion of the 
producers, bestow her aid so lavishly as she does in the produc-^ 
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tion of those which engage their efforts. And in order to 
make the production of articles not now produced, more lucra- 
tive than that of those which are produced, we must do to our 
own people precisely what we regarded as hostile and unjust in 
other nations : we must drive labor from the production of 
articles where nature is more, to others where she is less 
lavish of her co-operation . This is done by imposing duties 
on articles of this better class ; so that the taxes paid (in the 
shape of duties) by the producers of the former, more than 
countervails the advantages they derive from the superior co- 
operation of nature. A portion or all the labor engaged in 
producing the former articles, is driven to abandon the busi- 
ness and it seeks other employment less favored by nature 
indeed ; but also less persecuted by man. 

The net loss to the community and to the world occasioned 
by this policy is precisely the difference between the value of 
the products which a given amount of labor would produce in 
a business which it had sought in the absence of all duties or 
artificial regulation ; and the value of the products which the 
same labor would produce in the business to which it had been 
driven by such duties or artificial regulation — the value of the 
products in the latter case to be ascertained by applying to 
them the price which prevailed prior to the adoption of pro- 
tective duties (if recent); or rather, to ]»e more philosophic, by 
taking the price of such products which wou'd have then ob- 
tained in the absence of such duties or artificial regulation. 
It is clear that the loss in this case is precisely the difference 
in the practical effective energy of nature, which labor would 
call into requisition in the respective hypotheses. In the ab- 
sence of artificial regulation, labor seeks such partnerships with 
nature as develop the largest possible share of the work of 
production upon the latter. But when driven from such as- 
sociations by the insidious operation of protective tariffs, lal>or 
still seeks such other associations with its old partner as will 
yield the largest net return for the same quantity of its only 
commodity after taking into account all the circumstances 
which affect the measure of value in the resulting product. 
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**Mais ces forces naturelles, consid^r^es en elles-memes, 
et abstraction faite de tout travail inteliectuel ou musculaire, 
sont des dons gratuiu de la Providence ; et k ce titre, elles 
restent sans valeur k travers toutes les complications des tran- 
sactions humaines. C'est la pens^e dominante de cet ecrit." 
[^(Euvres CompQtes^ de FredS'ic Bastiat ; Vol. VI., p. 83,] 

***** Nous avons cherch^ partout la Valeur, nous I'avons 
constat<?e partout ou elle existe, c'est-k-dire, partout ou il y a 
^change de services ; nous Pavons trouv^e partout identique k 
elle-meme, fondle sur un principe clair, simple, absolu, quoi- 
que influenc^e par une multitude de circonstances di verses. 
Nous aurions pass^ en revue tons nos autres besoins, * * * que 
nous n'aurions jamais trouvd autre chose : soiivent de la ma- 
ti^re, quelquefois des forces fournies gratuitement par la nature, 
toujours des seiTices humains s'^changeant entre eux, se me- 
surant, s'estimant, s'aj^preciant, a^evaluant les mis par les 
autres, et manifestant seuls le r^sultat de cette Evaluation ou 
la Valeur.'' Z6. 166, 

** En effet, si la valeur est dans la mati^re, elle se confond 
avec les qualit^s physiques des corps qui les rendent utiles k 
I'homme. Or ces qualitds y sont souvent mises par la nature. 
Done la nature concourt k cr^er la valeur, et nous voilk attri- 
buant de la Valeur k ce qui est gratuit et commun par essence. 
Ou est done alors la base de la, propri^t^ f Quand la remunera- 
tion que je c^de pour acqu^rir un produit materiel, du blE, par 
example, se distribue entre tous les travailleurs qui, k I'occasion 
de ce produit, m'ont, de pr^s ou de loin, rendu quelque service, 
k qui va cette part de remuneration correspondante k la portion 
de Valeur due k la nature etrang^re k I'homme? Va-t-.elle k 
Dieu ? Nul ne le soutient, et Ton n'a jamais vu Dieu redamer 
son salaire. Va-t-elle k un homme? A quel titre, puisque, 
dans I'hypoth^se, il na rien fait? " — [J6. p. 171. 
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II est done exact de dire qu'au point de vue personnel, 
I'homme, par le travail, devient propridtaire de Tutilit^ natu- 
relle (il ne travaille que pour cela), quelque soit le rapport, va- 
riable k I'infini, du travail k Tutilit^. Mais au point de vue 
social^ k I'dgard les uns des autres, les hommes ne sont jamais 
propri^taires que de la valeur, laquelle n'a pas pour fondement 
la libep-lit^ de la nature, mais le service humain, la peine 
prise, le danger couru, I'habilit^ d^ploy^e pour recueillir cette 
libdralit^ ; en un mot, en ce qui concerne Futility naturelle et 
gratuite, le dernier acqu^reur, celui k qui doit aboutir la satis- 
faction, est mis, par I'dchange, exactment au lieu et place du 
premier travailleur" — lb. p. 267. 

** Et si la richesse sociale^ acquise^cr^h^ de valeur, on/reuse, 
en un mot la Propria t^, est in^galement r^partie, on ne peut 
pas dire qu'elle le soit injustement, puisqu'elle est pour chacun 
proportionelle aux services d'ou elle proc^de et dont elle n'est 
que revaluation.'' — lb, p. 287. 

**Mais les forces et les mat^riaux, donnas par Dieu gra- 
tuitement k I'homme d^s I'origine, sont demeur^s, sont encore, 
et seront tou jours gratuits, k travers toutes les transactions 
humaines ; car, dans les appreciations auxquelles donnent lieu 
les ^changes, ce sont les services humains, et non les dons de 
Dieu qui s^haluent.^^ — lb. p. 297. 

** Si j'y parviens, si je d^montre que les agents naturels, 
meme appropri^s, ne produisent pas de la Valeur, mais de 
1' Utility qui, passant par la main du propria taire, sans y rien 
laisser, arrive gratuitement au consommateur," etc. — lb. p. 308. 

'* L'homme, sous Pinfluence de rint^ret personnel, recherche 
toujours, et n^cessairement, les circonstances qui peuvent don- 
ner le plus de valeur k ses services. II ne tarde pas k recon- 
naitre, qu'k regard des dons de Dieu, il peut etre favorisd de 
trois mani^res : 

1. Ou s'il s'empare seul de ces dons eux-memes : 

2. Ou s'il connait seul le procddd par lequel il est possible de 

les utilizer : 

3. Ou s'il poss^de seul I'instrumcnt au moyen duquel on 
peut les faire concourir. 
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Dans Tune on T autre de ces circonstances, 11 donne pen de- 
son travail contre beaucoup de travail d'autrui. Ses services 
ont line g^ande valeur relative et Ton est dispose k croire que 
cet exc^dent de valeur est inherent k Tageiit uaturel." — 76. p. 
35<;. 



THE END 
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